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business-like brevity. It contains scarcely 

a single superfluous word. Ina few sentences 
it offers to place the whole of the assets of Germany in 
pawn as security for the payment of reparations, 
leaving the final amount to be determined by an inter- 
national expert investigation of the present and pros- 
pective economic resources of the country. The 
definitely hypothecated revenues amount to £90,000,000 
per annum, enough to guarantee interest and sinking 
fund on a loan of over 1,500 millions. Whether any 
large loan can be raised on such security depends not 
upon the German nor the Allied Governments, but 
upon the view which the international money market 
—which means substantially London and New York— 
takes of the situation. If no loan can be raised, then 
the German payments will have to take the form of 
annuities. Such is the offer. It is difficult to see 
how it could have been bettered, even if it had been 
drafted by the Allied Governments themselves. In 
fact, if not in form, it is the complete economic sur- 
tender for which the French have asked. 


* * * 


r AHE new German Note is remarkable for its 


The offer contains only one proviso. It is implied, 
tather than expressed, in the phrase ‘“ Germany’s 
capacity to pay depends on the character of the settle- 
ment as a whole.” On the face of it that is a mere 
truism, but it is a truism of quite vital significance 
and importance. If there is to be a_ settlement 
guarantees must be mutual. Unless Germany is 
guaranteed a reasonable degree of security against 
all foreign interference with her industry and her 
Commerce, it is perfectly plain that she can pay next 


to nothing at all. She cannot give us the revenue 
of her railways if the French have seized them, or 
of her ironworks if the French have closed them, or 
of any of her productive industries if the whole economic 
life of Germany is liable to be dislocated at any moment 
on the fiat of a Poincaré or a General Degoutte. France 
declares that she will not even discuss any settlement 
until Germany has capitulated in the Ruhr and accepted 
the French occupation. Germany, on the other hand, 
cannot offer any settlement unless the French agree 
to evacuate the Ruhr and take their rifle-butts out 
of the cog-wheels of German industry. The solution 
of the deadlock may perhaps be found in a simultaneous 
concession by each side of what the other requires— 
Germany to capitulate, France to evacuate. The 
suggestion may sound Gilbertian, but the situation 
itself is tragically Gilbertian, and we can see no way 
out of it unless some such method is adopted. At 
any rate, until the French release their stranglehold 
on the Ruhr, none of the Allies can get any money 
out of Germany. That is certain. 
* * a 
The Russian reply to the British Memorandum of 
May 29th has not, as we write, come to hand. It is 
pretty safe to predict, however, that it will contain a 
refusal of Lord Curzon’s demand in regard to the 
Soviet representatives at Teheran and Kabul. The 
original request was that Moscow should disown and 
recall these men and make an apology for their mis- 
deeds. But this has now been modified. Lord Curzon 
will, out of tenderness to the Russian national dignity, 
be content with the transference of his two bétes noires 
to “‘some other areas where their duties will not 
bring them into contact with British interests.” It 
is a pity that Lord Curzon could not have shown 
himself a little cleverer than this. He had already 
got from Russia a virtual admission of naughtiness 
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and a promise to be good in the future. He had even 
got an undertaking that, when he had substantiated 
his charges of anti-British propaganda, the guilty 
parties would be dealt with. Was it likely after all 
this that the offending gentlemen at Teheran and 
Kabul would do much more damage to our interests 
and prestige? Instead of letting them drop quietly 
out of the discussion, Lord Curzon makes them appear 
as the objects of a personal vendetta, and forces the 
Soviet Government to sustain them on a point of 
principle. Lord Curzon has, in fact, overreached 
himself. The Russians may think him a villain; 
his own countrymen will only think him a fool for 
grasping at a shadow when he has secured the sub- 
stance. But this folly must not be allowed to embroil 
us with Russia ; it would be preposterous to abandon the 
Trade Agreement for a couple of Bolshevik scalps in 
Afghanistan and Persia. 
*K * * 

Lausanne has failed to provide its usual “‘ sensation ”’ 
this week, and weary special correspondents are 
reduced to comments on the weather and garden 
parties. Nobody now has any serious doubt that 
peace will be signed; it only requires patience—and 
patience has happily become a comfortable habit— 
to watch the few remaining disputes clear themselves 
up. One matter of importance to foreigners in Turkey 
has just been settled by the adoption of the judicial 
scheme, over which there was a protracted wrangle, 
to take the place of the Capitulations. Another, 
which is yet to be decided, concerns the currency in 
which the coupons of the Ottoman debt shall be paid. 
A third matter is the claims of the foreign conces- 
sionnaires in Turkey, and this the concessionnaires 
themselves are dealing with by negotiation in Angora. 
The Near Eastern problem has now, it is evident, 
passed into a new stage. Political and military 
questions have gone into the background, and economic 
questions have come to the fore. The Turks have 
proved a match for European soldiers and statesmen ; 
it remains to be seen how they will fare with the 
European capitalists. We do not expect they will 
find their task too easy; they are inexperienced and 
they will make mistakes. But that does not mean 
that there is any prospect of a return to the good old 
days when the West could exploit the East in safety. 
The new Turkey has learned some lessons that it is 
not likely to forget, and, what is more, it has taught 
lessons to other peoples in Asia. We have now to 
learn—if we do not realise it already—that friendship 
and fair dealing with Turkey are still vital, and will 
continue to be vital, to British interests in the Near 
and Middle East. 


K * * 

Mr. Robert Smillie’s candidature for Morpeth is of 
more than usual interest; for, despite his retirement 
from the Presidency of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. 
Smillie is still everywhere regarded as the miners’ 
leader. He has stood for Parliament on _ several 
previous occasions, usually fighting forlorn hopes. 
His official position in the Miners’ Federation and then 
his illness removed him from politics for a time; but 
now he comes back to fight a seat originally won by 
a miners’ candidate—Thomas Burt—as far back as 
1874. Morpeth has been a safe miners’ seat ever 


since then; but it has been a Labour Party seat only 


since Mr. Burt’s retirement in 1918. The Conservatives 
have already decided to propose no candidate, so that 
Mr. Smillie will have to meet a united opposition, 
concentrating on a Liberal candidate and probably 
playing on Mr. Burt’s long loyalty to the Liberal Party, 
Nevertheless, there should be no doubt about the 
result. In working-class circles, Mr. Smillie has cer. 
tainly the biggest personal position of any man in the 
Labour movement. His return to Parliament will 
be an event of importance; for he is regarded as 
representative of the “left wing,” and round him a 
considerable section of the Party will be likely to rally, 
if he shows in the House of Commons any of the 
qualities of leadership which he has shown abundantly 
in his Trade Union work. The large miners’ group 
in Parliament badly needs an effective leader. Mr, 
Smillie’s return will probably liven things up a good deal. 
* * + 


The second half of the Government’s agricultural 
proposals—the Bill for the relief of agricultural rates 
—has been under discussion in the House of Commons 
this week. It was strongly attacked by Labour 
Members as being designed to subsidise landlords 
rather than help farmers, to add to the unfairness of 
the rating system and to divert attention from the 
necessity for larger measures. Probably the tendency 
of the Bill is rather to increase or maintain rents than 
to help materially the tenant farmer, and probably 
this accounts for some of its popularity in Conservative 
circles. Undoubtedly, as certain Members for dis- 
tressed industrial areas pointed out, it means relieving 
the agricultural districts from a part of their rates and 
laying the burden on the country as a whole—precisely 
what the Government has refused to do for the indus- 
trial areas hardest hit by unemployment. And it is 
doubtful whether the benefits to agriculture will be 
enough to compensate for these evident disadvantages. 
Every proposal for tinkering with the rates question 
brings up at once the general absurdity of the present 
rating system as a basis for all local taxation. Until 
we can alter the system as a whole, there is a great 
deal to be said for leaving the rates as they are. The 
money which the Government proposes to devote to 
subsidising agricultural rates might be used to better 
advantage in other forms of assistance to agriculture. 

* * * 


The strength of the working-class opposition to any 
increase in the hours of labour has again been clearly 
demonstrated by the building trades ballot. The 
building operatives at present work a 44-hours week 
in summer, and less in two winter months. They 
were asked by the master builders to accept a“ spread- 
over” 47-hours week, that is, a varying number of 
hours averaging 47 throughout the year. This they 
have rejected overwhelmingly, only 12,700 voting , 
the proposal and 118,500 against. The question 0 
the working week is now to be discussed between the 
employers and the Trade Unions on a regional basis, 
and then, failing agreement, by the National Wages 
and Conditions Council. If, as seems likely, neither 
of these means leads to a settlement, it will go to arbi- 
tration by Sir Hugh Fraser, who recently settled . 
dispute concerning wages. That was comparatively 
easy ; but he will probably find that the hours wn 
offers greater difficulties. The Trade Union movemen 
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gems to have made up its mind that the one part of 
the advances gained in 1919 and 1920 which it is 
strong enough to make permanent is the improvement 
in working hours. Any departure from the eight-hours’ 
day, such as the employers’ proposals involve for the 
summer months, will meet with far more obstinate 
resistance than the reduction of wages. The result 
of last week’s ballot shows that this is so. 
* * * 


Tue general lock-out of jute workers in Dundee— 
the second within a couple of months—has been ended 
by the employers, and the dispute is now again confined 
to the mills in which it originally arose. The question 
at issue concerns the method of working and the number 
of machines to be operated by a single spinner. The 
employers contend that this is a question of “ manage- 
ment,” and that the Trade Unions have no right to 
interfere. The Unions reply that it vitally affects the 
wages and conditions and also the prospects of employ- 
ment of their members, and that it is clearly a matter 
which ought to be settled by joint discussion. Surely 
in these days employers are getting too fond of throwing 
the words “* question of management” at the heads of 
the Trade Unions. In a sense, every issue that can arise 
between employer and worker is a question of manage- 
ment, and no Trade Union action is possible without 
some “interference with the management.” Trade 
Unions, if they have right to exist at all, have a clear 
right to raise any question which directly affects the 
wages and conditions of their members, whether or not 
it is a “‘ question of management.” Attempts to limit 
arbitrarily the scope of collective bargaining are not 
only unjustifiable, but destructive of the conditions under 
which alone negotiation can be successfully ‘carried on. 
We do not know who is in the right concerning the actual 
question at issue in the present dispute, but we are 
quite clear that whoever raises such an obstacle to 
collective bargaining on the “‘ question of management”’ 
plea puts himself in the wrong. 

* * * 

The Denison House Committee, which represents 
the Charity Organisation Society and a number of 
similar bodies, has published its correspondence with 
Mr. Baldwin on the question of public assistance. The 
Committee is greatly agitated lest some designing 
persons, as the result of overlapping relief agencies, 
may get too much, and live like fighting cocks at the 
expense of public or private charity. Mr. Baldwin 
agrees that there is danger, since wages in some trades 
are so much lower than in others, of assistance being 
given on a scale which will deter persons from seeking 
work; but he states definitely that investigations which 

ve been made do not point to any serious over- 
lapping. The Denison House Committee wants a huge 
clearing-house, at which everyone will be card-indexed, 
_ all his claims to relief and all relief secured in any 
om entered up against him. Mr. Baldwin seems to 

that it would cost considerably more to keep such 
# Tegister than could be saved by cutting down any 
€Xcessive relief which might be revealed. We agree 
= hin. There is much to be said against the present 
pon _ of ne persons from several different 
of a Boon we shall strongly favour a general scheme 
wholly oe — would take the unemployed 
= Reeellladl e I = — and provide adequate 
at all to be 2° uniform basis. But there is nothing 
potnnthadivad ng 4 or patching up the present haphazard 
pane Y superimposing on them a further 


Y administrative machine of card-indexes. The 





overhead costs of relief work are high enough already. 
What we must spend on relief we want to be spent in 
relief, and not in excessive charges for administration. 
And, while so many persons are manifestly getting too 
little, we cannot be agitated because an individual here 
or there is possibly getting too much. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The crumbling of 
Irregularism does not mean the end of our troubles, 
as the Waterford farm strike proves. According to the 
farmers, the wage reduction of 10s. 6d. a week which 
they seek to enforce would still leave the worker in a 
better position than he would be under the Norfolk 
scale. Their real trump card, however, is the catch-cry 
of Bolshevism, and “‘ Red Flaggery”’ is denounced by 
good Sinn Feiners with a fervour that would delight 
the most extreme Tory Die-hard. These are sound 
enough tactics in Waterford which, during the chaos 
of civil war, had its own troubles at the hands of so-called 
Soviets, who seized gas-works and creameries, with 
disastrous results to the community as well as to 
themselves. Local Irregulars have also done their 
best to spoil the labourers’ chances by a senseless 
attempt to ambush troops convoying supplies for 
farmers, in which a soldier was wounded. The military 
and newly-formed Civic Guard have done their best in a 
difficult situation to hold the balance even, and the 
Government is making efforts to induce both sides to 
agree to arbitration. Unfortunately, there is more 
behind the strike than a question of wages. The 
farmers made up their minds long ago that the issue 
between themselves and the labourers could be settled 
only by a trial of strength fought out to the bitter end. 
Waterford offers as good a battle-ground as they could 
hope to find, and their leaders cherish the hope that a 
Labour defeat in this area will prove the best possible 
asset for their cause in the coming elections. 

* * * 


Irish employers of all types can be trusted to back 
any movement which aims at the weakening of the 
Unions. Dublin capitalists are known to have been 
considering recently a plan for a simultaneous reduction 
of wages in all the principal trades. Such plans have 
been made before and fizzled out ignominiously, 
because their authors, when the time for action came, 
could not screw their courage to the striking point. 
Now that the farmers have made up their minds to 
bell the cat, it may be taken for granted that if they 
succeed their example will find plenty of imitators. 
In such a crisis Liberty Hall would fight, and fight 
bitterly, with the consciousness that the whole future 
of Irish labour hinged upon the result. There is little 
sign that Dublin manufacturers and merchants have 
learned anything since the days when William Martin 
Murphy waged war to the knife against Larkinism. 
The only difference is that his successors, while sharing 
his reactionary views, lack Mr. Murphy’s determination 
and driving force. On the other hand, Labour cannot 
be said to have made the most of its opportunities. 
Discipline in the ranks has been slack; branches have 
cultivated the habit of taking the bit between their 
teeth, and have committed the Central Executive to 
policies which it was wholly impossible to defend. 
In the present crisis, everything depends upon the main- 
tenance of cohesion and unity. Unfortunately, there 
are ominous rumours of grave differences which may 
lead to an actual split. It is an open secret that since 
his return Mr. Larkin has not been pulling well with 
the men who, during the last seven years, have controlled 
the fortunes of the movement. As a strike leader Mr. 
Larkin has probably no equal, but he does not shine in 
administrative work, and he has the reputation of being 
a very difficult colleague. So far he has not disclosed 
what constructive policy, if any, he desires to develop, 
but he no longer troubles to conceal the fact that the 
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breach between himself and his fellow leaders is steadily 
widening. 
* * * 

PoLiTICAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Reunion seems at 
last to be falling into its right place on the political 
chart—somewhere in the arid zone chiefly peopled by 

wire-pullers and party manipulators. On the Liberal side, if the 
experience of the Buxton meetings counts for anything, interest 
in the subject would seem to be less political than personal, and 
perhaps less personal than commercial. Again and again Mr. 
Lloyd George has been sounded on two points. What, in the 
event of reunion, is to become of: (1) his party organisation, 
and (2) his party war-chest ? Would both be fused in the 
superior ore of Independent Liberalism, or, following the prece- 
dent of the old Liberal Unionists, would the National Liberals 
insist on preserving what remains of their identity and on 
maintaining a separate purse? I am told that questions of 
this kind are habitually shirked or else countered with some 
knowing formula about the uses of bargaining power. It would 
certainly be unlike Mr. Lloyd George to part with any of that 
tommodity in advance of the market. 
* * * 


On the Conservative side the obstacles to a general peace are 
threefold. As with the Liberals, the party machine remains 
estranged from those who would have subdued it to the status 
of a Centralist negation. In addition, the Reunionists are 
discovering that they are up against a network of rancorous 
personal animosities, to say nothing of the usual unsated 
personal ambitions. Gossip singles out as more implacable 
than the Die-hards a small group of Mr. Baldwin’s principal 
colleagues who have set their faces equally against the docile 
Chamberlainites and such uncertain meteors as Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. McKenna. As for the comfortably fixed stars of the 
firmament—the Amerys, Lloyd Greames and Bridgemans— 
who could censure those mediocrities because of their struggle 
to remain uneclipsed ? 

* * * 

I suppose Mr. Baldwin’s acid test will fall due together with 
his new Chancellor of the Exchequer, unless, indeed, it is to be 
applied by the Ministerial Fascisti as a dose of physic against 
the whole tribe of interloping ex-Liberals. A week ago I noted 
the adroitness with which the Prime Minister had juggled 
Mr. McKenna and Lord Robert Cecil into the same Cabinet. 
This week I am not surprised to Jearn that Lord Salisbury 
(presumably in a fraternal rather than a fraternising spirit) 
has been proclaiming his disapproval of the tour de force. Un- 
luckily for the Prime Minister, he is under obligations to the 
Salisbury group, to whose jealousy of Lord Curzon—manifested 
so effectively during the recent Ministerial reconstruction— 
he may be said to owe his leap into power. Is he strong enough 
to resist and, if necessary, overthrow the junta who claim 
to have placed him where he is? If not, Mr. McKenna’s 
Chancellorship remains in the balance, while the veiled history 
of the Bonar Law Government may yet be repeated in that of 
its similarly shackled successor. 

* * * 


Such being the Premier’s dilemma, his desire to reunite the 
rival factions of Conservatism strikes one as more readily in- 
telligible than Mr. Lloyd George’s intermittent coquettings 
with Liberal reunion. Besides, Mr. Baldwin is circumscribed 
as to his methods by his official position, whereas Mr. Lloyd 
George, if he had retained but half the fire and intrepidity of 
his earlier phase, might have achieved a short cut to the goal of 
his tedious intrigues by constituting himself a one-man Opposi- 
tion and letting those follow who would. When the Coalition 
Government fell, all who remembered the combative free-lance of 
twenty years ago were confident of his recovery in some 
such fashion. Certainly, few could have foreseen that he 
would tamely subside into a kind of political pedlar, vainly 
hawking his obsolete wares from the door of one party to that 
of another. 

* * * 

“What will this Bill give your part of the country ?”’ one 
Member asked another the other night in the course of the 
debate on the Agricultural Rating Bill. ‘‘ A grievance,’ was 
the reply, and it is, I am told, the correct answer wherever 
impoverished soil and underpaid labour go together. In 


Scotland, where relatively high wages and yet higher cultivation 
are supposed to be the rule, the grievance must be accentuated, 
for I am told that there less than half-a-million of the total 
haul is likely to be received. Even as propaganda, therefore, 
the Bill promises to be a boomerang. 


A MOMENTOUS QUERY 


HE new German Note makes it clear that jf 
the British Government now acts with th 
firmness and independence which we are 

entitled to expect of a British Government, the whol 
reparations problem can be settled in the very neg 
future. The German offer is patently bona fide ; th 
nature of the “guarantees’’ which are proposed 
leaves no room for doubt on that question. Nor is it 
unsatisfactory in its potential amount. It is as larg, 
an offer as any honest German Government which 
intended to make its promises good could conceivably 
make in present circumstances. The Note may, 
indeed, fairly be paraphrased somewhat as follows: 
“* We will pay you the largest sum that we are capable 
of paying. If you will not accept our own estimate of 
our capacity to pay, we will accept the estimate of 
any competent international commission. Meanwhile 
we will give you a definite lien on our taxes, on our 
railways, on our State monopolies and on our industries, 
and even on our land itself—a lien which will be 
enforceable in German courts under German law.” 
This obviously is an offer which cannot be rejected on 
its merits. It is the maximum. If it were to be 
rejected it would have to be rejected on political, not 
on financial grounds. 

If this offer were addressed solely to Great Britain, 
or even to all the Allies with the exception of France, 
there would not, of course, be the slightest doubt as 
to its fate. It would be accepted at once as the basis 
of a final settlement, with no more than a few details 
to be revised or elaborated by negotiation. But 
France exists and has to be considered. There is a 
very influential—though not perhaps very large— 
section of French opinion which will seize any possible 
excuse for rejecting any possible German offer, because 
it believes quite sincerely that French interests will 
be best served by having no settlement at all, and by 
producing chaos and disruption in Germany. This 
view, however, may be ignored, since it is certain that 
no British Government can or will take it into account. 
But there is a much larger and more important section 
of French opinion, including M. Poincaré himself, 
which, without going to such extreme Jengths, is not 
nearly so anxious for a settlement as it is for a public 
vindication of the Ruhr policy. It demands “ capitu- 
lation”? and the definite abandonment of passive 
resistance, and it will do its utmost to prevent or to 
wreck any negotiations which are not preceded by and 
based upon a formal surrender in the Ruhr. It is here 
that the real difficulty lies. 

For our part we are not doubtful as to the attitude 
which the British Government ought to adopt on this 
question. French prestige in this particular connection 
is no concern of ours at all. Mr. Bonar Law—rightly 
or wrongly—adopted a policy of neutrality regarding 
the invasion of the Ruhr, and there is no reason why 
his successor should abandon that policy just now. 
During the past two or three weeks the politicians and 
journalists of Paris have been urging with the utmost 
vehemence, and through every possible channel, that 
there must be a joint Allied reply to the new German 
Note, and that joint reply must include a demand for 
surrender in the Ruhr. But the suggestion Is not 
practicable. The British Government cannot sign 
such a demand without ranging itself beside France 
her Ruhr policy, and surrendering the whole position 
which it has maintained during the past five months. 
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We might as well send a detachment of British troops 
to Essen at once. Indeed, if we signed the demand 
snd it were rejected—as it would be—we should be 

and morally obliged to do exactly that. 
We have treated the Ruhr problem as if it were no 
concern of ours ; we obviously cannot now treat it as a 
yital issue upon which France is right, and has always 
heen right. Yet that apparently is what the Parisian 

is inviting us to do! 

Besides, as we have said, the demand would neces- 
sarily be rejected, even if it were signed by every 
Government in the civilised world outside Germany ; 
and therefore even to present it would be to exclude 
the possibility of further negotiations. It would be 
rejected simply because it cannot be complied with. 
In dealing with the Germany of 1923 we are dealing 
with a democracy, not an autocracy—a very young 
democracy, inchoate and most uncertain of itself, but 
till a democracy—and there are some things which a 
democratic government cannot do. The French, since 
January 15th, have created and consolidated an 
immensely strong nationalist sentiment, not only in 
the Ruhr but throughout Germany. On this point the 
testimony of all observers seems to be unanimous and 
conclusive. If the German Government were to order 
the workmen of the Ruhr to abandon passive resistance 
and submit to the orders of the French soldiery, two 

would immediately happen. The inhabitants 
of the Ruhr would repudiate the authority of Berlin, 
and the Berlin Government itself would be overthrown. 
Subsidies for the payment of wages in the Ruhr might 
be stopped, but the result of that would merely be 
sabotage and anarchy and an outbreak of violence— 
under the leadership probably of the Monarchists— 
which would threaten the very existence of the French 
amy of occupation and lead accordingly to a bloody 
catastrophe of reprisals and counter-reprisals. All 
this is so obvious, that no German Government could 
even entertain the demand which Paris desires us to 
endorse. Berlin will not pay that price for a settlement, 
because it cannot pay it. In this matter, therefore, 
we cannot help to restore French prestige, however 
much we might wish to do so. M. Poincaré’s Govern- 
ment may claim credit for having, by its Ruhr policy, 
extracted from Germany the most concrete and satis- 
factory financial proposals that have yet been put 
forward. We need not dispute that claim. M. Poin- 
caré, for all we care, may have every bit of credit that 
he can gain; but he must not ask for the moon. 

In these circumstances there can be no doubt as to 
What should be the lines of British policy. And if 
there is any doubt as to what it will be, that is only 

use we have not yet had a sufficient opportunity 
of estimating the ability of the Curzon-Baldwin com- 
bination to uphold the obvious interests and the 
international authority of Great Britain. We know 
what Downing Street thinks; it thinks on this matter 
48 we think, and as Lombard Street thinks; but we 
do not know what it will do or say. In Mr. Baldwin's 
latest utterance on the subject, in an interview published 
in the French press this week, there appears a woolliness 
< thought which is disconcerting and somewhat 
than ying. Nothing, it is true, could be more desirable 

a close understanding with France upon all issues 
eee with the resettlement of Europe ; but if the 
€site for such an understanding is to lead merely to 
wer connivance in the unsettlement of Europe by 
Politicians like M. Poincaré, then the sooner we abandon 


the idea of an understanding the better. 





The real issue is now very clear, clearer than it 
has ever been since the war. The German Government 
has made an offer which, from our point of view, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. It appears to us—and will 
appear to all the world—to be exactly the offer for 
which Lord Curzon has asked; and he, at any rate, 
cannot refuse to discuss it without stultifying himself 
and at the same time destroying the last vestige of 
British diplomatic prestige in Europe. But are we 
going further than discussion? Are we going to 
press for the acceptance of the offer with all the authority 
and influence that we still possess? Or are we once 
more, in a spirit of futile and impotent civility to our 
late Ally, going to acquiesce in the continuance of 
the interminable controversy? There is no obstacle 
now to an immediate settlement of the Reparations 
problem, save the desire of a few French politicians 
to preserve their personal prestige. The desire is 
natural, but unrealisable. They made a mistake, and 
nothing can turn their folly into wisdom. They will 
have to pay for their folly, but if they have the sense 
to face the new situation in a realistic spirit the price 
they must pay need not be heavy. M. Poincaré can 
get plenty of credit by settling the Reparations problem 
on the practical lines suggested in the new German 
Note—very much more than he can possibly hope to 
gain by a policy of negative intransigence. He can 
never be victorious in the Ruhr, but he can “ deliver 
the goods”; and the French electorate cares, to say 
the least, quite as much about money as about glory. 
That, however, is obviously M. Poincaré’s affair, 
not ours. 


Our affair is to see that the utmost possible advantage 
is taken of the present opportunity of effecting a 
stable economic settlement and commencing at long last 
the real reconstruction of Europe. The Ruhr tangle 
is not our business. Germany, instigated by Lord 
Curzon, and influenced perhaps by the imminent prospect 
of general bankruptcy created by the French invasion of 
the Ruhr, has made a good offer which we can accept 
and which France can accept—for there cannot ever 
be a better one. Why, then, should it not be accepted ? 
A very great responsibility rests upon the British 
Government. If it gives a strong lead Italy will follow 
at once, with Belgium on her heels, and France, we 
venture to predict, not so very far behind. France 
is never far behind when she is forced to recognise the 
inevitable. But the lead must be a strong one. We 
have temporised and compromised long enough, to the 
great detriment of all Europe as well as of ourselves. 
Now—partly owing to circumstances and partly to 
the qualities of Lord Curzon as a Foreign Secretary— 
we are in a position to determine the course of events, 
enforce our own policy and settle the Reparations 
question. Shall we use the opportunity ? The answer 
to that question depends upon personal factors which 
it is difficult to estimate. If there were a Palmerston 
or a Salisbury or an Asquith in power there would be 
no doubt at all. For this is no party question. It 
is a question only of whether we have a British Govern- 
ment capable of understanding and fearlessly serving 
the interests of the whole country without respect to 
class or party. If we have, then we shall close with 
the new German offer at once, regardless of the electoral 
interests and personal susceptibilities of individual 
French politicians. If we have not, then there will 
soon be anarchy in Germany with chaos and despair 
spreading through Europe. So it is a momentous 


query. 
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THE RENTS DECONTROL BILL 


r | \HE Government’s new Rent Restriction Bill does 
credit to the ingenuity of its draftsman. It 
begins by conceding in generous terms the con- 

tinuance of rent control, which the voice of the public has 

clearly demanded ; but it proceeds, by a series of refine- 
ments and reservations, to destroy the value of its initial 
concessions. Thus, the principal Act—the Rents Act of 

1920—is to remain in force for another two years, and a 

continuance of control in a modified form is contemplated 

up to 1930. But the control to be exercised after 1925 is 
of a very shadowy sort; and even during the next two 
years enough loopholes are provided to ensure the escape 
from control of very many houses now under the Act. 

The Government has given, the Government has taken 

away. Blessed be the name of the Government. 

All this is cleverly done; for it is doubtless hoped that 
the broad fact that contro] is to continue will sink into the 
mind of the public and opposition be difficult to mobilise 
against the detailed proposals which, taken together, 
largely nullify the principal clauses of the Bill. These, it 
will be said, are surely points for discussion in Committee, 
rather than arguments against the Bill as a whole. Surely 
the Opposition should ease the Bill’s passage, and confine 
their energies to working for detailed amendments. It 
was at first actually reported that the Labour Party had 
decided to adopt this course ; but later a reasoned amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill on Second Reading 
was put down on its behalf. It was realised that, while in 
theory the Bill may be capable of such amendment as to 
make it a satisfactory measure, in practice this would 
involve changes which could not be carried through in 
Committee. The faults of the Bill are faults of substance 
as well as of detail. 

Rent restriction, in its present form, is admittedly 
anomalous. There is much to be said for the establishment 
on a permanent footing of machinery for fixing fair rents 
in cases of dispute. But for the present any workable 
system of Rent Courts is almost out of the question. We 
have allowed our provision of new houses to lag absurdly 
behind the demand, and what new houses: have been built 
have mostly cost so much that any rent based on the capital 
outlay is out of the question. In face of shortage and high 
costs, the removal of control would lead to a huge rise of 
rents, and the rents of old houses would be raised towards 
the “ economic rent ” of new houses built during the period 
of “ peak ”’ costs. Rent Courts, left to decide simply what 
is a “fair” rent under such conditions, would have an 
impossible task. It is inevitable that we should continue 
for some time longer to base the rent charges allowed on 
the actual pre-war rents, with fixed percentage additions. 
This is unsatisfactory, for there is nothing sacred about 
the rent book of 1914; but any alternative we know of 
would be worse. 

So much, in theory at least, the Government is apparently 
willing to admit. What it does not seem to realise is that, 
as long as control continues in this form, it is essential that 
it should apply all round. The existence side by side of 
houses of identical type, some subject to rent control and 
some not, will create very serious anomalies, and will be used 
before long as a reason for getting rid of control altogether. 
Yet apparently the Government’s main object in the present 
Bill is, while keeping the general restrictions nominally in 
force, to make as easy as possible the escape of large 
numbers of houses from all forms of control. 

This is to be done in a variety of ways. In the first 
place, any house which falls empty, or of which the landlord 
somehow recovers possession, is from that moment to be 
removed altogether from the scope of rent control. As a 
considerable number of tenancies, even now, fall in auto- 
matically, this would involve the escape of a large number 
of houses from control, even without the easier means of 
recovering possession which the Bill offers to the landlord. 





Secondly, any house may be removed from the purview of 
the Acts by the making of an agreement or the granting of 
a lease extending beyond June, 1925. It is easy to se 
that this clause will enable landlords, on condition of their 
abandoning measures for ejectment or possession, to exert 
severe pressure on tenants to conclude long-term agreements 
at increased rents. The clauses which make the recovery 
of possession easier must be read in conjunction with those 
which enable houses to be taken out of the scope of the 
Acts. Together, they form an extremely effective method 
of nullifying the apparent concessions of a further two years 
of full control. 

In the case of “‘ tied” houses belonging to an employer 
or landlord, the Rents Acts have never afforded the same 
protection as to other classes of tenants; but even the 
protection which they did give is now to be greatly 
diminished. This is a very serious matter for the rural 
labourer; for in the agricultural districts alternative 
accommodation is extraordinarily hard to find, and eviction 
often means removal, if not to the already overcrowded 
towns, at least to a considerable distance. Hitherto, 
broadly speaking, an employer has only been able to get 
possession if he required a house for an actual employee; 
for the future it is to be enough for him to declare that the 
house is needed for a prospective employee—including the 
prospective employee of his tenant. This means, in effect, 
that he will have little difficulty in securing possession ; and 
that a powerful means of victimisation, much used in the 
countryside in past years, is now to be restored to the 
agricultural landlord or the farmer. 

It seems certain, therefore, that before 1925, when rent 
control proper is to cease, a very large number of houses 
will have ceased to be in any way subject to the restrictions. 
Moreover, the classes of tenants least able as a rule to 
maintain their claims against pressure by the landlords, 
and therefore most likely to lose protection, are those who 
need it most. The general labourers, liable to be sent to 
distant jobs by the Employment Exchanges, will have to 
surrender possession of their houses or tenements, and 
will be unable to secure fresh lodging save at higher rents, 
upon which there will be no legal restriction. The fear of 
ejectment will act, even upon those who are more stably 
employed in one locality, to enforce the conclusion of long 
term agreements at enhanced rents and under less favour- 
able conditions. And, as the number of de-controlled 
houses increases, the “freedom” which exists in their 
case will be used as an additional argument for the complete 
abandonment of control. 

It is largely because we think this will be the effect of the 
modified restrictions of the next two years that we attach 
little importance, save as a possible anticipation of a future 
system of “fair rents,” to the proposals contained in 
Part II. of the Bill. In 1925 the Rents Acts are to lapse ; 
but the courts, mainly the county courts, are to retain 
certain powers of regulating claims to possession and of 
fixing rents up to 1930. They are to be aided and advised 
in this work by certain “ Reference Committees,” to be set 
up by the Ministry of Health; but no clear indication 1s 
given of the purpose or character of these bodies. They are 
apparently to be confined to advisory functions ; but even 
this is not clear. What is clear is that Part II., with its 
provision enabling the courts to decide in any case referred 
to it what is a reasonable rent is to apply only to houses 
which are still in 1925 within the scope of control, and that, 
even for such houses, it is intended to be very sparingly 
used. As Part II. is thus confined to a much smaller 
number of houses than are now subject to control, an 
further, as it will not apply to all the houses of any particular 
type, or at all to new houses that may be built, it clearly 
forms no possible basis for a real system of Rent Courts 
In our view it will be, and is intended to be, for the most 
part inoperative in practice. 

The Bill, of course, contains some inoffensive, and some 
positively useful, provisions. It does away with some 
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the anomalies connected with sub-letting and the sale of 

at absurd prices as a condition of granting 

ion. It clears up some doubtful legal points which 

have led to futile and vexatious litigation. These things 

would have to be done in any Rents Bill introduced by any 

Government. What the Bill does not do is precisely what 

ises to do in its opening clause. It does not really 

vide for the continuance of the safeguards which tenants 
now enjoy under the principal Act. 

The Government’s original plan, it will be remembered, 
was for decontrol of houses by a series of stages. The 
Onslow Committee, which lost Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen his 
dection at Mitcham, recommended a plan under which 
frst middle-class houses, then the larger working-class 
houses, and last of all, the smallest houses were to be 
decontrolled. This plan died in agonies at Mitcham and 
Willesden, precisely because it ranged the middle-class 
side by side with the working-class tenants against the 
Government. The idea of decontrol by stages in its 
original form was abandoned, and it appeared that the only 
alternative was to maintain control for all houses now under 
the Acts up to a single definite date in the future. The 
Government, however, has found another way of securing 
the result at which the Onslow Committee, under strong 
influence from the house-owners, principally aimed. If one 
type of houses cannot be decontrolled before another, why 
should not some houses of all types be decontrolled before 
the rest? That is their new solution of the problem set 
them—the problem of maintaining enough of control to 
avert serious public unrest, while handing over enough 
houses free of all restrictions to satisfy the property-owners 
who want higher rents. 

Very cleverly they have worked it out ; but we doubt if 
the public will be satisfied. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the Bill—of which, by the way, most newspapers 
have omitted to publish the exact provisions—will see that 
it offers the landlord half-a-dozen ways of compassing his 
escape from control. Each tenant would do well to study 
the Bill and to consider carefully how it is likely to affect 
hisown position. Unless public opinion outside Parliament 
makes itself speedily felt, the Opposition in the House of 
Commons stands little chance, either of defeating the Bill or 
of securing substantial amendments to it. The Bill will 
pass, unless the public decrees that it shall not. Rent 
control is not merely a party question, though it is one 
on which the Labour Party has been the protagonist of the 
tenant’s rights. It is essentially a question on which public 
opinion, irrespective of party, can be the deciding factor. 
That is why we appeal for careful study of the Bill’s pro- 
visions, and for a speedy and unmistakable expression of 
opinion by those whom it affects. 


THE DANGER OF CHAOS 
IN GERMANY 


Berun, Monday, June 4th, 1923. 

N Saturday evening Dr. Cuno told the representa- 
tives of the political parties that he was informed 

; from an “ authorised source” in London that, 
m the opinion of the City, the German Government 
should not mention any figure for reparations in the forth- 
coming Note, but should merely repeat its willingness 
to accept the decision of an international commission. 
these circumstances it was decided to remodel the 
Note, and the work of the last two weeks has been thrown 
away. Nevertheless, the decision arrived at is probably 
& wise one, all the more so since it would appear from 
what M. Jean Herbette said in the Temps last Friday 
évening that the French Government would also prefer 
4 to be mentioned. It is true that M. Herbette 
jected to the reference of the matter to an International 
mmission on the ground that the demands of France 





were “irrevocable,” but there was a hint in his article 
that the total amount of reparations might be reduced 
by the abandonment of the British claim. In any case 
Germany must maintain this offer, or the Note would 
contain no offer at all. Perhaps the objections of France 
may be overcome. 

If the German Government follows the advice of its 
wisest counsellors, the Note will be short, will avoid all 
controversial topics, and will aim less at propounding a 
detailed scheme than at making a conference between 
Germany and the Allies possible. This means that it 
will deal mainly with general principles and may be open 
to the charge of being vague. That is inevitable in the 
circumstances. With the mark already lower in value 
than the Austrian crown and still falling, no German 
Government can estimate the capacity of Germany to 
pay. The reparations problem cannot be solved by an 
interchange of diplomatic Notes. Its solution will begin 
to be possible only when the representatives of Germany 
and the Allies can be got round a table. Only on the 
question of guarantees for payment can any detailed 
proposals be expected. There are signs that the Govern- 
ment has at last made up its mind not to submit to the 
dictation of the industrial magnates, who overreached 
themselves in their recent memorandum. Their monstrous 
demands caused such universal indignation that the back 
of the Government was stiffened. 

According to my information, the British Government 
still maintains its refusal to give any advice—which 
increases the difficulties of the situation. The semi-official 
statement issued by Reuter’s Agency last Wednesday 
spread consternation here. If it be really true that the 
British Government regards the question as “* one between 
France and Germany in which Great Britain is not inter- 
fering,” and “remains entirely aloof from any action in 
the matter,” the situation is indeed desperate. It becomes 
difficult in these circumstances to understand why Lord 
Curzon ever invited Germany to make proposals. The 
Reuter statement has increased the suspicion here of the 
good faith of the British Government in the matter. It 
looks, as I said a fortnight ago, as if Lord Curzon wished 
to be free to reject any proposals that Germany may 
make without considering them on their merits, if they 
do not happen to be at once acceptable to France. When 
Lord Curzon said on April 20th that “ as soon as a move 
was made, our help would be forthcoming to both parties,” 
it was believed here that he meant what he said. It is 
felt that he will hardly help either party by remaining 
“entirely aloof.” 

It is urgently necessary that something should be done 
without delay, for the internal situation in Germany is 
becoming very grave. The troubles in the Ruhr were 
just hunger riots, exploited by the Communists and perhaps 
by the French, but not organised by either. They have 
been repressed for the moment, but not permanently, 
for the rise of 50 per cent. in paper wages that the Trade 
Union leaders have induced the Ruhr miners to accept 
is quite inadequate to meet the increase in the cost of 
living. That is true of wages all over Germany. The 
fatuous policy of accepting low wages to avert unemploy- 
ment adopted by the Trade Unions for the last three years 
is now bearing its fruits. The wages of skilled workers, 
which have been allowed to fall almost to the unskilled 
level, are now in many cases below the minimum necessary 
for the barest subsistence. In April the wages in the Berlin 
printing trade were 5 per cent. below the bare subsistence 
minimum, and those of bricklayers and carpenters only 
5 per cent. above it. The bare subsistence minimum is 
equivalent in purchasing power to M.28.80 a week in the 
year before the war, when the bricklayers and carpenters 
earned on an average M.41.82 and the printers M.34.88. 
These conditions are the cause of the great increase in the 
strength of the Communists during the last few months 
in Berlin and many other parts of Germany. There have 
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already been disturbances at Dresden and, although quiet 
has been restored, they are expected to break out again 
at any moment. Germany seems indeed to be on the 
eve of the long-expected general upheaval, which is just 
as likely to end in a Fascist régime as a Communist one 
—perhaps the former is the more likely. It is a toss-up 
between the two, and perhaps most likely of all would be 
Fascist régimes in some parts of the country and Com- 
munist in others. That is to say, the result may be dis- 
ruption. Only by prompt measures to settle the reparations 
question and stabilise the mark can an upheaval, in my 
judgment, be averted. It may already be too late. If 
not, it soon will be. Rosert DELL. 


THE SOVIET PRESS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NE of the first steps which the Bolsheviks took 
() after they came into power was -the destruction 
of the independent press. For a brief period, 
before the Bolsheviks’ tyranny had completely asserted 
itself, and whilst their elaborate detective and police 
system had not yet been organised to the state of efficiency 
it was to reach soon after, the non-Communist papers put 
up a stubborn fight for their existence. A paper sup- 
pressed one day would appear soon after under a new 
name, and when closed down once more would change its 
name again. So the Petrograd paper The Day changed 
its title consecutively to Midday, Evening, Midnight and 
Night, but finally succumbed in this unequal game of 
hide and seek. The same lot soon befell the rest of the 
independent press; a decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars swept it away at a stroke by prohibiting all 
private publications. Having thus gained the monopoly, 
the Bolsheviks next turned their attention to the increase 
in the number of their organs, and it was not long before 
all the large centres and even the smaller towns produced 
their Krasnaya Gazeta or Pravda. Large sums of money 
were assigned for the upkeep of these papers, but the 
difficulties became manifest from the outset. The intelli- 
gentsia, with few exceptions, stubbornly refused to lend 
itself to the work of writing for the new papers, and so 
the press was not only reduced to a mere mouthpiece of 
a small despotic group, but came to be produced by men 
who had neither the aptitude nor the necessary training 
for their task. Had brightness and talent not forsaken 
the new press, the reading public, failing anything else, 
might still have found some interest in it. 

It should be borne in mind that the Russian people 
have never known an entirely free press. The history 
of the Russian press is after all to a great extent the 
history of its censorship. But the dullness anc crudeness 
of the Soviet press were so palpable that the people turned 
away from it in disgust. If the papers of Petrograd and 
Moscow are of a higher standard, it is because they are 
in the hands of Bolsheviks, who in exile abroad or in 
secret in Russia had trained their pen to some degree of 
proficiency. But such men are rare, and the provincial 
press is left to men of low intelligence and inferior education. 
The Moscow Pravda itself gave a not untrue description 
of its contemporaries: “The provincial papers,” it said, 
“are as like as two drops of water. Their very appear- 
ance, uniform and grey, inspires one with a sense of 
dullness. On opening such a paper one finds in it some 
‘high politics,’ a few foreign wireless messages and a 
couple of articles. The articles are regularly written by 
the same one or two writers and the same stereotyped 
phrases and the same ideas are repeated ad nauseam. 
Most of the Soviet newspapers are unfortunately printed 
on paper which even the Russian worker’s modest taste 
does not allow him to use for rolling up his cigarettes.” 

“An overwhelming majority of the provincial papers 





are beneath criticism,” said a circular of the Russian 
Communist Party some time ago when demanding that 
energetic measures be taken to raise the status of the 
press. Measures were indeed taken. All journalists were 
registered, party workers with any sense of journalism 
commandeered to write, the existing staffs of the papers 
were examined, partly discharged or added to. Later 
a school of journalism for 140 students was opened in 
Moscow. But no improvement came about. The official 
Bulletin of Propaganda and Agitation acknowledged this: 
** We have no press ; all we have is an elaborate machinery 
for spoiling paper.” But the great blow to the Soviet 
press came with the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy. Until the resources of the old régime had been 
exhausted the Bolsheviks kept up, although within g 
narrow margin, the promises they had lavished on their 
credulous admirers and hearers before the October Revolu- 
tion. Food, books, clothes, tram and railway tickets, 
telegraph and telephone, theatre and concert tickets, 
were provided free to the population in proportion, of 
course, to their avowed devotion to the powers in being. 
Newspapers were distributed to all officials, schools, fac- 
tories, reading rooms (at that time abundant) and were 
posted up in all the towns and villages. But the old 
resources began to give out; and the peasant population 
which was counted upon to produce a surplus for the 
benefit of the Communists and industrial workers, affected 
by the general disorganisation, had no such surplus to 
surrender. 

Collectors of taxes reinforced by Tcheka troops robbed 
the peasants, whom fortune had placed outside the famine 
regions, leaving them and their families starvatiof rations, 
But this state of affairs could obviously not last. How 
much the experiment cost the country in the way of the 
wanton squandering of its accumulated wealth, it will 
probably never be possible to say; for book-keeping 
accounts and budgets were at that time regarded as pro- 
ducts of a bourgeois order. 


Like many other State industries, on the advent of 
the New Economic Policy, the press had to be thrown on 
its own resources. Its fate was in the hands of the reading 
public, and the consequences did not take long to tell, 
for it still remained what it had always been—a colourless 
instrument of distasteful propaganda. It was not, however, 
totally forsaken by the Soviet Government. In many 
districts compulsory subscriptions were forced from small 
traders and Communist Party members; but evasions 
were wholesale, and the futility of the order soon became 
apparent. A measure which allowed the insertion of 
advertisements, although slightly more efficacious for 4 
time, proved after a while equally useless. The losses of 
the papers began to increase at a tremendous rate. The 
decline was rapid and general; papers closed down one 
after another, not merely in outlying districts but in the 
large centres. 

At a meeting last autumn of the Central Bureau of 
Press Workers, a report was read showing the position 
of the Soviet Press. On January Ist, 1922, it was stated, 
there had been 803 newspapers; in a space of seven months 
this number had been reduced to 299. The daily number 
of papers printed had been 2,661,000 in January, in August 
it was 993,000. 

A slight revival was brought about in the winter months 
by the allocation of further subsidies. The total circulation 
of the Soviet Press was raised to 1,300,000. What this 
expresses can be best judged by the fact that the circulation 
of one paper in pre-revolutionary days, the Moscow 
Ruskoije Slovo, exceeded 1,200,000. New endeavours were 
made to interest the provincial and industrial workers and 
the Communists. Factory hands, for instance, were ask 
to send character sketches of their directors, the best 
sketch to receive a money prize. The same principle was 
applied in the villages where Communists were to write 
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of the doings of the peasants. But this practice had to 
be abandoned ; for the murders of these factory and village 
ndents became a regular occurrence, and the out- 
extended to other Soviet journalists, two of the 
Pravda’s prominent correspondents losing their lives. 

On February 6th of this year a congress of the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Press met under the presidency 
of Bukharin in the Moscow Kremlin. Three hundred 
; ists from all parts of Russia were present, but 
despite high-flown bombastic speeches the deepest pessimism 

ailed. For the delegates clearly realised that, whatever 
resolutions were passed, they could not gain the ear of the 
Russian people. 

It is interesting to note that, parallel with the decline 
of the Government Press, tentative efforts were made to 
produce non-Communist papers, taking advantage of the 
New Economic Policy ; and despite the always increasing 
cost of production, this enterprise has begun to show 

of fruitful development. In the Government of 
Saratoff, of the total number of twenty Soviet newspapers 
only two or three had survived the autumn months, but 
the Voljanine at Khvalinsk, the Lutch at Volsk, and several 
others published on a co-operative basis, began to assert 
themselves. These papers devote their pages almost 
exclusively to local matters of economic or social import 
and are eagerly read by the people. 

Difficulties are constantly being put in the way of such 
papers, yet those which avoid a conflict by refraining from 
dealing with political subjects are surviving. The extrem- 
ists are urging the Government to put an end to the New 
Economic Policy and to sweep away the new independent 
press, which they maintain is a dangerous weapon secretly 
directed against the dictatorship of the Communist Party. 
The Government, reluctant to throw over the New 
Economic Policy, has not satisfied the extremists’ demands 
with regard to the press. Unable to instil a new lease of 
life into its dying press it has so far contented itself with 
inflicting pin-pricks on the distasteful, if ‘unaggressive, 
rival, S. M. K. 


THE WOMAN ON THE LAND 


HE part that women are qualifying to play in agricul- 
ture and horticulture has been overlooked. We 
think of the farm and the market garden as a part 

of man’s wide province, and look to him to effect improve- 
ments and take responsibilities. Yet to go through the 
country with open eyes is to see an ever-increasing number 
of qualified women in charge of dairies, in charge of live 
stock, in charge of market and pleasure gardens. They are 
making a good impression and earning respect. Now and 
again we find women managing their own farms and 
carrying on with courage and resource. 

In one sense there may be little novelty here. The 
farmer’s wife or daughter has always controlled the dairy ; 
now and again a widow has carried on her late husband’s 
farm; but in most of these cases the work has been done by 
Tule of thumb. There has been no exact knowledge, any 
exceptional happening has led to trouble. Devotion is of 
small use without sound training, and it is only in the past 
few years that education for the land has been generally 
available for women. In spite of the bad times through 
which farming has passed since 1920, women have not lost 
heart; they are still coming forward in large numbers for 
training. This is not surprising when we consider the 
measure of industry and thoroughness that an educated 
woman brings to any work she undertakes. 

_There are very few occupations that make a more per- 
sistent demand than agriculture upon patience and pluck, 
“ws use no precautions can rule out accidents. We may 
— mild weather between December and March, and 

ts will sometimes postpone their visits until May is 
nearly out, with deadly results to late fruit blossom and 


young vegetables. The best mare may slip her foal, 
contagious abortion may come to the cows, frit-fly or 
wire-worm may spoil a valuable crop, rain may blacken 
the hay or cause the corn to sprout in the stooks. 
These are troubles we have all known; some of them are 
not a month old to-day, but there are other evils that 
sound training helps folk to avoid, and we can only survive 
unavoidable troubles if we are careful to add nothing to 
them through carelessness or neglect. 

While the farmers’ daughters are taking advantage of 
County Institutes, co-operative dairy schools and the rest 
in their own locality, many girls and women from our big 
cities are entering for the two or three years’ course of an 
Agricultural College. Some go there urged by a genuine 
revolt against town life; others seek on the land the robust 
health that has eluded them elsewhere ; but, so far as figures 
are available, it would seem that three out of four are 
faithful to their first intention—they train and they practise. 
It is safe to say that they do not go to an Agricultural or 
Horticultural College in search of an easy time; hours are 
long and work is strenuous, the demands require response 
from head as well as hands, and some of the tasks to be 
undertaken in farm land are of a kind from which the 
sensitive will shrink. 

Studley, in Warwickshire, is the most attractive institu- 
tion of the kind that I have met. The College occupies 
Studley Castle, a picturesque pile, standing in some three 
hundred acres of rather difficult land. In times past the 
tenants must have been either owners or breeders of race 
horses or hunters, for the stable accommodation is on the 
extravagant side; but it has now been adapted to more 
useful ends. This adaptation serves a good purpose, for 
it teaches the students to make the best of whatever condi- 
tions may be found where they are employed, and for most 
of us improvisation is a necessity in farm land. Model 
farms are few, they are the luxuries of the rich. 

In all about two hundred and fifty acres are farmed at 
Studley College, about forty are given to garden and 
pleasure grounds, and the two or three years’ course leads 
to the diplomas of the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
National Dairying Association, and similar bodies, that 
demand a combination of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge. Mr. Squeers, though frequently wrong, was some- 
times right in his views of education. After accepting a 
boy’s statement that w-i-n-d-e-r spelt window, the boy 
was sent to clean one. At Studley the farm pupils tend to 
reverse this excellent procedure—practise precedes theory. 
They work throughout the morning and attend lectures in 
the afternoon; only the gardeners start the day with a 
lecture on horticulture or botany or chemistry, and then 
go forth to their labours under the sun, ifany. The milkers 
are out at 6.80 a.m. in the summer, and only half-an-hour 
later in the winter, and sometimes the last lecture ends at 
seven o’clock. 

On the agricultural side the handling of pasture and 
arable, crop rotation, stock breeding and rearing, manage- 
ment of horses, estate management, marketing and book- 
keeping are among the subjects taught. The gardeners learn 
to grow, grade, pack and sell fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
much produce being won and marketed from a large range 
of greenhouses. In the dairy soft and hard cheeses are 
made, they are quite in the first class. The poultry keeping 
is on thoroughly sound lines, and is both of the intensive 
and open-air kind, and in addition the students learn bee- 
keeping, such carpentry as will enable them to carry out 
simple repairs, practical mechanics, including electric 
lighting, the use of steam and motor power, and the repairs 
associated with them. The bottling and canning of fruit 
and vegetables are included in the full course. 

Two significant facts struck me at Studley. First and 
foremost, the inner man, or inner woman to be accurate, is 
carefully catered for. Breakfast is at 7.30 a.m., lunch 
at 10.30 a.m., dinner at 1 p.m., tea at 4.30 p.m., supper at 
7 p.m., and as the food is derived in large part from 
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farm and gardens, it is fresh as well as plentiful. The 
other outstanding fact was that there is leisure for amuse- 
ment. Cricket, tennis, dancing ; there appeared to be time 
for all. The farm stock is in excellent condition, and the 
animals have the friendly nature one associates with those 
that women care for. 

An invitation to talk to the students about the agricul- 
tural outlook took me to Studley. Doubtless there are other 
institutions of equal merit elsewhere, and the object of this 
article is not so much to discuss this agricultural and 
horticultural college, though the mind dwells pleasantly 
on its many excellences, as to consider the effect of such 
teaching as it affords upon the future of food production in 
this country. There are over fifty students here, drawn 
largely from the towns, qualifying to take posts and eagerly 
sought after. The Warden is frequently unable to do more 
for applicants than put them on a waiting list. One and all 
are becoming the pioneers of the most modern methods; they 
will have certain practical knowledge that no untrained 
country woman, though she be a born dairy hand, hen- 
wife or bee mistress, can hope to possess. Wherever these 
students go their methods will attract first attention and 
then imitation, and those who marry agriculturists or horti- 
culturists will have such a dowry as helps to bring success 
to the work of the farm or garden. Somebody has said 
that Nature can only be subdued by obedience to her laws, 
and the older we grow in the practice of farming the more 
we realise that this is the truth. Again, confidence is the 
keynote of success. If we know our acts of husbandry are 
right we eliminate the element of worry. We have done 
what we should, and for the rest “* Man is one and the Fates 
are three.” Talking to the senior students, it is possible 
to sense this confidence—this feeling that there are farms to 
till and gardens to make, and that, given a fair chance, the 
results will justify the effort. A few are training for the 
Dominions, and there precise knowledge has a special 
value, because in some of them land is so plentiful that there 
is a tendency to run it out and go on to the next stretch of 
virgin soil, a system that could only be justified if there 
were no known limits to the cultivable area. 

Given the necessary training, women should hold their 
own against men on the farm and in the garden. The bad 
days of hard manual labour are wellnigh at an end on every 
holding that can support modern machinery. The tractor, 
cultivator, self-binder and a dozen other machines that 
need no enumeration have reduced the claim on muscle 
toa minimum. The old-time ploughman’s task is done; the 
hardest labours of hay-time and harvest have been van- 
quished ; woman has no handicap based on mere physical 
inferiority. On the other hand, the woman is more efficient 
than the man in the dairy, the stock-yard, the poultry runs, 
and the apiary; she is at least his equal in the garden. I 
think hers is a closer observation, a larger sympathy ; she 
has kinder hands; certainly she is prepared to work with 
closer interest and devotion to duty than the average man. 
This is an opinion formed after employing both men and 
women on farm and in garden. 

If we will look a long way ahead we may discern a possi- 
bility at least that in another generation farming will be 
very largely in the hands of women. They are content as a 
class to work with greater perseverance and with smaller 
results than men, they have more gift for detail, and can 
run an establishment at less expense. On a small scale, 
partnerships between women who have training are often 
very successful; there is great economy of labour where 
one looks after the house and the poultry, another has 
charge of garden and bees, while a third attends to stock 
and market. 

It may be said that men get a training that is quite as 
good as women’s, but the trained man is not often content 
to start where a woman starts or to work up with 
like patience from small beginnings. I have long thought 


that the rivalry between men and women on the land, 
though friendly, is serious. 
confirms the belief. 


A visit to Studley College 
8. L. B, 





THE CANCER CAMPAIGN 


N concluding my article on cancer research last week, 
I I welcomed, as all must welcome, the British Empire 

Cancer Campaign, which has been inaugurated under 
high and responsible auspices, in conjunction with the 
Red Cross, in order to achieve that comprehensive and 
co-ordinated research for which I have been publicly 
asking, in this journal and elsewhere, for several years, 
Time has now availed for an examination of the principles 
and prospects of the new campaign, upon which so much 
depends. 

Success cannot fail to attend the men who have made 
this urgently-needed appeal for money in abundance 
wherewith to fight cancer. That money we must have, 
It should be limitless; as if we were fighting a foreign 
foe for our lives. That question should simply not arise. 
Hitherto, all cancer research institutions within the British 
Empire have been starved. The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund has been carrying on for more than twenty years 
with a beggarly income of a few thousands annually, 
disgracefully inadequate to its name and our need. If 
the results have been meagre we deserve no more; they 
have been at least as much as anyone could expect for such 
expenditure upon such a problem. We are disgraced 
if abundant contributions do not pour into the treasurer 
of the new campaign from every part of the Empire. 
Hitherto, the name of cancer has been nearly taboo. 
People have not realised its distribution; or they have 
played the ostrich. When, seventeen years ago, at my 
suggestion, a distinguished surgeon published the first 
and only book of its kind in this country—The Control 
of a Scourge, by C. P. Childe, F.R.C.S.—the publishers, 
to my astonishment and disappointment, were afraid to 
name cancer in the title,and the first edition of that book, 
‘which might have saved scores of thousands of lives from 
preventable cancer, is still unsold. The new campaigners 
have broken down all that, finally, and we owe them thanks. 
There can scarcely be doubt that, very soon, large sums of 
money will be subscribed and ready for expenditure 
through the pioneer hands that have been at last stretched 
out for it. 

The Executive Council of the new campaign are admirably 
qualified to ask for funds, to invest them suitably, and 
to expend so much as may be needed upon the task which 
I essayed in 1906, without any appreciable avail, beyond 
the issue of the leaflets on preventable cancer by three or 
four health authorities who had read Mr. Childe’s book. 
Without wild and alarming words, without setting every 
man to discover the normal papille on the back of his 
tongue and to hasten horrorstricken to the doctor, as 
hundreds of men did when the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany was dying of the disease, it is necessary to warn 
the public against preventable forms of chronic irritation, 
and to indicate the signs which, when observed, should 
lead to a medical consultation forthwith. I happened 
to be in Boston last November during the “‘ Cancer Week,” 
instituted by the American Society for the Study of Cancer, 
and I have before me statistics which show that many 
more persons than formerly now come for operation at a 
stage when the surgeon may cure many of them. I cannot 
but believe that this work, which I vainly tried to initiate 
in this country so long ago, will now be effectually done ; 
and very many lives will be saved. re 

Nothing but friendly, hopeful and grateful admiration 
for the initiators of the new campaign is now in my mind. 
I thank heaven for them with all my heart, and will do 
all I can to help them. That being written and recorded, 
I exercise the privilege of plain words. 

Research into the nature of cancer is our greatest need. 
The problem is certainly soluble, but it is formidable in 
the extreme. We are here involved in the nature of the 
living mechanism, in the laws and factors of cell-division, of 
heredity, of growth, of cell-differentiation, of the mutual 
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relations, of harmony or hostility—or both by turns, or 
Our 
knowledge of these matters is at present merely rudimentary. 
Jn my article here in 1920 I quoted a remark made in my 
pearing by Professor Starling, many years ago, that we 
can only hope to understand and conquer cancer when we 
have advanced the whole front of our knowledge of the 
iving process. In the decade and more that have since 

that great student has been abundantly justified 
by the conspicuous failure of the direct attack, on a narrow 
front, by students of the ordinary type, using the ordinary 
means and ideas of pathological research. We need some- 
thing very different from that. Two points must accord- 


esch in part—between one cell or tissue and another. 


ingly be made. 


This is a problem for the united efforts of all the very 
The ordinary researcher, only 
nominally the superior of the laboratory assistant who, in 
fact, does most or all of the work, might attack this question 


best men now alive. 


for all eternity and be where he began. This needs the 
men whom Sir Ronald Ross has called the “ problem 
solyers.” Perhaps there are five or ten such men now alive. 
At any rate, we need all the best men, under whatever flag. 
I have always asked accordingly for an international 
campaign, and last week I carefully insisted upon the 
need for effective international co-operation. Effective, I 
say, because nominal co-operation is always assumed and 
asserted in all such matters, and almost invariably means 
very much less than nothing. Our present campaigners 
have limited their appeal to the British Empire because, 
as one of them, a personal friend whom I honour and respect, 
said to me several weeks ago, they could not decently 
appeal for funds to other countries. That is as it should be. 
But if by any chance the sequel should be that, by a pitiful 
counterfeit of “* patriotism,” or for any other reason, the 
research required should be made, at any point in the line 
to depend upon the second (or two thousandth) best man, 
because he happens to be a British subject, whereas the 
best happens to be a Bolshevik, which is unlikely, or a 
German Jew, which is more than probable—then I, for 
one, will say that the Executive Council is unworthy of 
its trust and beneath contempt, whether from the point 
of view of science or of humanity. 

Secondly, I draw the sharpest possible distinction 
between the admirable qualifications of the Executive 
Council for the purposes indicated above, and for the 
direction of research. We are told that various members 
are to act as chairmen of committees for research in various 
departments. The proposal is an impossible one, and 
should at once be reconsidered. The personnel of the 
Council puts it out of court. I believe I am right in saying 
that not one member of it is a Fellow of the Royal Societies 
cither of London or of Edinburgh. It cannot be seriously 
contended that the men (to name this country alone) 
Whom we need are to work under the direction proposed. 
I write without consulting anybody, and I name whom I 
will, without their leave; this is too serious a matter for 
so-called etiquette or personal considerations. In the 
field of Statistics, where are Professor Karl Pearson, Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, Dr. Major Greenwood ; in cell-nutri- 
ton, Professor Gowland Hopkins; in tissue-correlation, 
Professors Starling and Bayliss; in philosophic surgery 
(Which has one representative or so in a generation, to a 
Wilderness of opulent handicraftsmen, worse than useless 
here), Mr. C. J. Bond; in cytology, Professor Bower, 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, whose new 
Monographs on vegetable cell-division, closely relevant to 
- problem, are now before me ; in physiology, Sir Charles 
herrington, President of the Royal Society of London ; 
and soon and soon? These are the kind of men we need. 

could only be hindered, even if they were willing, by 
Working as members of committees whose chairmen would 
very probably need to have the distinction between cytology 
to taemitalogy explained if one spoke the two words 


We already have the Medical Research Council, a glorious 
monument to the late Sir Robert Morant, appended to 
whose name therefor a grateful posterity may perhaps even 
remember that of Mr. Lloyd George. The Council has 
done great work. It has experience, authority, disinter- 
estedness, knowledge. Cancer research in certain fields 
has proceeded for some time under its direction. It is in 
touch with other countries, as the splendid work on rickets 
done in Vienna by its team of women, and the generous 
but just tribute to them by Professor Pirquet, the world- 
famous Director of the Kinderklinik in that city, abundantly 
proves.* There are also the Ministry of Health and the 
Royal Societies and the Lister Institute. I have no doubt 
that, on further consideration, the arguments here set 
forth will be accepted, and that those who have real qualifica- 
tions to direct cancer research will be called upon to do 
so in some suitable form of relation to the new campaign. 

LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


HERE is great anxiety as to the issue of the Russian 
negotiations. Lord Curzon’s friends, or some of 
them, insist that he wants to settle. But in 

addition to being a highly temperamental statesman, the 
Foreign Secretary is cursed with a style, and my experience 
of stylists is that they would rather lose an empire than 
an adjective. If the Russian dispute had been left to 
mere officials, and Lord Curzon had not spread his purple 
patches over the drab of Foreign Office phrasing, it would 
have been over by this time. And Lord Curzon must be 
reckoned with. His loss of the Premiership gives him far 
more power in the Cabinet than his success could have 
done, and we have the analogy of the Rosebery Government 
to warn us how high a front a disappointed lieutenant 
can raise against a too successful captain. On policy, 
there is every ground for peace. There are no personal 
difficulties, as in the Kameneff case. M. Krassin is a man 
of moderate views, as well as of quick and powerful intellect, 
and his manner is distinguished enough even to sustain 
a conversation with Lord Curzon. And I utterly dis- 
believe in the legend of his want of influence in Moscow. 
His character and experience are indispensable to the 
situation there. Communism has suffered a _ serious 
economic defeat, and already the Jacobins have practically 
turned themselves into a Directory. A modified capitalist 
State, broad based on a peasant proprietary, and furnished 
with some useful democratic institutions like the Soviets, 
is being gradually evolved. Why should we make for 
such a State the wanton trouble of insisting on the retire- 
ment of two of its ambassadors? Everyone who knows 
anything of the history of diplomacy knows what a fear- 
fully ticklish business the removal of a difficult ambassador 
is, and what a world of tact is needed to compass it without 
a bad breach. Yet the most experienced Foreign Secretary 
of our time rushes bull-headed at this old obstacle. 
* * * 

What makes things very much worse is the publica- 
tion of Lord Curzon’s reply here (not, I imagine, by the 
act or will of the Russians), so that not only do we press 
an unprecedented demand on the Russian Government, 
but by telling everybody what we have done beforehand 
we make a Russian withdrawal, or even a compromise, 
extremely difficult. In fact, it is not possible to see how 
Moscow can now accept the call for the cashiering of the 
ambassadors. And if she replies with a reasoned refusal, 
the consequent cancelling of the Trade Agreement will, 
in the opinion of recent visitors to Moscow, create an 
extremely dangerous situation. And the danger will not 
arise from any action of Russia. The first political effect 
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will be to stimulate the war parties in the adjacent 
States, especially in Poland, and to depress the pacific and 
moderate parties, which derive their policy from English 
rather than French ideas. The Trade Agreement was 
looked upon by them as a kind of armistice. If it is now 
denounced by us, England will be thought to have slipped 
back into the hostile or semi-hostile attitude of pre-Agree- 
ment days. The special peril is in Poland. Two important 
travellers, recently crossing the Polish border from Moscow, 
were struck first by the absence of troops, save for a 
handful of frontier guards, on the Russian side of the 
border, and, in contrast with the masses of troops 
they everywhere encountered on the Polish side, with 
some appearance of readiness for mobilisation. Is England 
going to set a match to such a powder magazine as this ? 
* * * 

I gather that the repulse of Lloyd Georgism at the 
Buxton Conference was pretty decisive. Its leader 
began with several advantages. His group was highly 
organised, the majority were not, thinking it better tactics 
to let opinion take its course, and to gather from its free 
expression where precisely they stood. There were 
weaknesses in the position. Liberalism has lost many 
things of late, notably the old outstanding local leaders 
—Dales, Spence Watsons, and the like—men of powerful 
character and temperaments, able both to influence policy 
and to keep enthusiasm alive. And the big commercial 
and professional classes in the provinces are mostly Tory 
or Lloyd Georgian. Money was with the “ reunionists,” 
and a diligently pumped-up zeal. Nevertheless, their 
cause went completely astray. Out of twelve hundred 
delegates only about two hundred could be marked out 
as of the Georgian type and fold. And the feeling of the 
gathering was so hostile that the success of reunionist 
tactics might well have led to the disintegration of the 
rather explosive atoms which make up the Liberal Party, 
or to a serious loss to Labour. 

* * * 

An observer, who has seen much of this House of Commons 
from behind the scenes, gives me an interesting sketch 
of how its leading personalities are shaping. I reproduce 
his notes, with some of my own. Labour, he thought, was 
shaping well. The left wing tried the leadership a bit, 
but there was good and teachable stuff in it. Indeed, 
the chief factor in the life of the Party was its capacity for 
education. All depended on that. The work was being 
pursued with zeal, with the special object of furnishing 
trained minds on all the leading subjects, and translating 
ideals into Parliamentary practice. Soon the leaders 
hoped to have all the gaps filled up. The Liberal quality 
was perhaps better, man for man, when constitutional or 
legal points arose; its weakness lay in its vagueness on 
social and economic problems. Lloyd George spoke with 
his old skill, but his following was out of hand, half-Tory, 
half-Liberal, and his touch on it uncertain and intermittent. 

* * * 

The two figures that had come rapidly into the lime- 
light were Mr. Pringle and Mr. Mosley. Pringle was, in 
effect, the Liberal opposition. His wonderful memory and 
great knowledge, his absorption in his job, his decision 
and quickness of mind, linked with consciousness of ability 
to play a leading part, above all, his simple plan of fighting 
everything, and bringing the Government down by merci- 
less exposure of its errors and personal weaknesses, gave 
him the ear of the whole Opposition. Mr. Mosley was 
a darker horse. He was training himself into the position 
of the most literary speaker in the Commons, his arrows 
were always barbed and often subtly aimed, he had courage 
and cared nothing for rebuffs, and his mind showed both 
distinction and elevation, though its purpose was not 
always clear. He inclined a good deal to Labour, with 
which he consorted a good deal, but he was sympathetic 
to the Liberals and they to him. The sharp break of the 
tie between him and Lord Robert Cecil (whose lieutenant 





he was) opened a new future to him, whose course he had 

probably not himself measured. Lord Robert in his tum, 

if his temper were kept in control, would greatly enhance 

the survival value of the Government. Probably it would 

last ; it might even receive some further Liberal accretions, 
* * . 


I imagine the Ford candidature for the American 
presidency is being taken here for much less than the 
new and surprising thing it is. It is interesting in itself, 
and because it marks the kind of dead stop at which the 
party system has arrived. Harding is ruled out of a 
possible second candidature. He is below the least 
exacting measure of what a President ought to be. And 
he has no successor, A party which ranges from Lodge 
to Borah, with strife and division in between, has no time 
to recover unity and direction. The Democrats have no 
candidate and no prospect of one. On this deserted scene 
appears Ford’s quaint, angular, not unattractive figure, 
To immense numbers of Americans, isolated in lonely 
farms and homesteads, he appears as the only rich American 
whom they really know, or as the only rich man who has 
done them not harm but good. Has he not brought 
the motor car and the tractor to their doors and their 
fields? And has he not stood up to the Nibelungs of 
Wall Street and beaten them? Nor are the workmen 
repelled by him ; he is the high-wage capitalist ; arbitrary, 
like the rest of them, but with bowels and a human heart. 
His politics are the improvisations of the goodhearted 
American ; but that, again, gives him at least the surface 
colouring of the American soil. For these and other 
reasons Iam assured that his advance is to be thought of, 
not as a freak candidature, but as the arrival of a portent 
in American machine-politics. 

. * * 

The most unsporting of men, I made a deliberate selection 
of Papyrus for the Derby, giving, as a pure guess, Pharos 
for the second horse. Let me explain my reasons. Having 
made sure that Papyrus was a good reliable horse, and that 
he had one great rival, I guessed that Donoghue’s selection 
of him, and of the selection of Donoghue for him, would 
probably decide the event, because (a) of his exceptional 
skill on the Epsom course ; (0) of the extra bit of “ psychic ” 
force he would derive from the prospect of a third Derby 
win in succession, the other factors being what they were. 
In defence of my moral character let me add that the 
whole benefit of these profound calculations was reserved 


for my friends. 
. . * 


I found the first number of the Adelphi attractive, 
not only for its form and its merits—which were solid, and 
also individual—but for a freshness of appeal that was in 
itselfa promise of spiritual growth. Poor deserted kingdomof 
the soul! So few of our younger writers ever try to enter 
it! As Mr. Murry and his band seem to be making for 
that territory, I wish them God-speed. 

*” * * 

Two bits of literary gossip. Mr. Asquith’s fee for his 
history of the war is said to be £10,000. And Mr. Upton 
Sinclair has prepared a book on American schools, as 4 
companion to his fearful assault, in The Goose Step, on 
American universities. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE SOLDIER’S PROFESSION 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—In your issue of June 2nd appears a review of Mr. 
Kipling’s The Irish Guards in the Great War, under the above 
title. The writer of the review comes to the conclusion that 
‘the victory in future wars will be with that country which can 
find an army that can reconcile disciplined and personal initia- 
tive,” and he gibes at the “ faithful and stubborn stupidity 
of our staffs, which had not discovered that profound truth. 
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May I point out that the discovery was made more than fifty 
years ago, in the Franco-Prussian war, when it was found that 
fire had made the old close formations impossible in 
battle? In 1873 my father won the Wellington prize essay for 
s paper on that very subject, and it has ever since been the object 
of military training in this country to combine discipline with 
initiative. In 1914 that result had been achieved with a great 
measure of success in our regular army, as scores of incidents in 
the retreat from Mons testify. The incident from which your 
reviewer makes his deduction occurred at the battle of Arras, 
jn April, 1917. By that time less than one per cent. of our troops 
had been trained in peace. Most of them had but a few months 
of training before going into the trenches. Now, in a few months 
a man who is well disposed and of some intelligence can be 
t discipline and the use of his arms, but to teach him the 
combination of discipline with personal initiative takes a very 
long time. Haig appreciated this and established behind the 
lines an elaborate system of training schools, which eventually 
produced the army of the latter half of 1918. You will find 
again and again in Haig’s despatches insistence on the need for 
training, and in my judgment his greatest achievement was the 
determination with which, in spite of much opposition and 
misunderstanding, he stuck to the policy which gave us at the 
end of the war the finest army in Europe. In 1917, when our 
army in France was at its greatest strength, it was full of men 
who had not yet learned to combine discipline with personal 
initiative. The extremes were to be found in the Australians, 
who had abundance of initiative, but a somewhat vague idea 
of the importance of discipline, and the men of the English 
County regiments, who took naturally to discipline, but were 
slow for the most part in acquiring initiative. 

We had to train millions of men with a very inadequate supply 
of instructors, most of whom had to learn their work. To gibe 
at the staff, in which the professionals were fully alive to what 
was required, because with very limited means it could not 
produce perfect soldiers in a short time, is unfair and shows an 
ignorance, which in an intelligent observer is surprising, of the 
conditions under which we fought.—Yours, etc., 

44 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11. F. Maurice. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH CO-OPERATION ? 
To the Editor of Tuz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—You have, in your issue of May 26th, rightly diagnosed 
the weakness of co-operative trading in this country as an 
extreme ignorance of the art of salesmanship in its most compre- 
hensive sense, including, of course, publicity, advertisement and 
“the breath of the artistic impulse.” But exponents of these 
arts have their price. Yet it is a price which the co-operative 
movement would find it very much worth its while to pay, and 
which it ought to be able to afford, seeing that its turnover is 
many times that of the largest multiple shop trading concern 
in the world. 

A few years ago the writer of this letter offered his services 
to the co-operative movement at almost any remuneration they 
cared to suggest. Since then he has earned £6,000 per annum 
as sales and advertisement manager to a capitalist concern. 
He is ready now to throw in his lot for life with the co-operative 
movement for one-third of that salary, but even that would 
probably be more than is now paid to anyone in the movement. 

There is no doubt that four or five able young “ executives” 
now serving capitalism,and yet with antipathies to capitalism, 
would, in a very short time, remedy the defects of co-operative 
trading, and advance its progress almost at geometrical ratio 
per annum !—Yours, etc., X. 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, A. G. Church, rightly insists that 
an organisation such as the C.W.S. cannot expect successfully 
to compete with highly capitalised concerns whilst continuing to 
ignore their methods. I would suggest, however, that your 
correspondent need not have taken examples from such com- 
paratively specialised organisations as the General Electric 
Company and the United Alkali Company in order to illustrate 

contention that “ brains,” highly trained and specialised, 
are not a luxury but a necessity to any company or corporation 
Which is concerned with the purchase on a large scale of raw 
material for manufacture, or of manufactured articles for 
distribution or consumption. It is sufficient indication of the 
recognition of this necessity that H.M. Government has its 

Government Chemist,” whilst of Government Departments, 
the Admiralty has its Chemist, and the War Department has 
also its Chemist, each with a staff of highly qualified scientists 


engaged on problems connected with the purchase, storage and 
inspection of materials, etc. 

These Chemical establishments are quite distinct from 
“ Research Departments.” They have a definite function, to 
safeguard public funds by ensuring that true economy is effected 
in the purchasing of materials, etc. It would not be a difficult, 
though possibly a somewhat lengthy, matter to illustrate the 
extent to which it is necessary to carry such control. Details 
of the work carried out at the Government Laboratory are 
available to the public. Methods of sophistication and adultera- 
tion are nowadays frequently so effective as only to be detected 
with the most complete knowledge and skill. ‘“ Set an expert 
to catch an expert” is the only possible procedure. 

This is but one aspect of the wide question of the utilisation 
of science in industry. Control in manufacture, research on 
new products and methods are matters which the C.W.S. must 
face. Is it doing so ?—Yours, etc., S. H. Bags. 

838, High Road, Lee, S.E. 12, June 5th. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—The regrettable fact in regard to University Education 
is that there are so few scholarships for the really clever youth 
of the nation whose parents are of the poorer professional and 
artisan classes. 

The late Government realised fully the need of a large number 
of State Scholarships to assist parents to send able students 
to the Universities. Unfortunately for the students and the 
State the “ Economy Axe ” not only stopped the growth of the 
scheme, but killed it. 

The Drapers’ Company offer, on the result of an open compe- 
titive examination, five scholarships of £80 a year tenable at 
this college for three years. This year there were one hundred 
candidates for two science scholarships for men.—yYours, etc., 

E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 

East London College (University of London), June 6th. 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I am in complete agreement with Miss Etty and Mr. 
Rendall in their indignation at any proposal that Universities 
should be converted into correspondence, gramophonic or 
** wireless ” colleges for the teaching of book-keeping and the 
financial principles of Mr. Horatio Bottomley. My letter in 
your issue of May 26th embodies no such proposal, and I do 
not therefore propose to discuss the imaginary institutions 
portrayed by them. 

I agree with Mr. Wheeler that our Universities (and especially 
the newer ones) are doing extremely valuable work, and with 
him, I should be very glad to see the field of their activities 
widened. Not only should “ cultural” subjects be taught; 
but also should the “ utilitarian” branches of knowledge find 
their place in the syllabus. (I do not like this dichotomy, 
but your correspondents have forced it upon me.) The attitude 
of mind shown in the apocryphal Cambridge toast, “To pure 
mathematics ; and may it never be any d— good to anybody,” 
is as much to be deprecated as that which expresses the result 
of University education in terms of £ s. d. 

Mr. Wheeler and myself then join issue on the question 
whether Universities are putting their resources to the best 
possible use, and I submit that this has not been shown to be 
the case. The valuable capital represented by college buildings 
and lecture halls is left idle for about six months in the year. 
The lecture system is a survival of the days when there were 
no printed books and manuscripts were rare and expensive. 
The University lecturer of to-day, who in many cases lacks the 
gifts of effective oral delivery and of lucid exposition, usually 
embodies his lectures in a text book, and then, for the rest of 
his academic career, continues to regurgitate matter which is 
available in a far more convenient form in the printed word. 
Except in the case of hitherto unexplored ground, oral lectures 
are quite unnecessary. A University should also be, so far as 
possible, universal in its appeal. The ideal of residence, with 
its linking of mind with mind, should, of course, always be 
aimed at, but there is a large public avid for learning, which has 
not even the opportunity to avail itself of evening tuition at the 
University itself. It is, therefore, compelled to resort to postal 
colleges, many of which, as Miss Etty and Mr. Rendall would 
be only too willing to proclaim, are little more than flat-catching 
concerns. It may be that this wider public is interested in the 
more “ popular” or “ utilitarian ” subjects, but, for all that, 
“why should the Devil have all the good times?” 
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* In conclusion, I may state, for the information of your corres- 
pondents, that I have had personal experience both of University 
teaching and of correspondence tuition.—Yours, etc., 

ArTHUR DAVISON. 


THE FARMERS’ DIRGE 


To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Str,—The figures of wages given in the above article are; 
to say the least of it, misleading—at any rate, as far as Norfolk 
is concerned. Before the war the farmer in this county paid 
just under 3d. an hour, now he pays 6d—a rise of 100 per cent. 
Or, leaving the question of hours out, the labourer got 14s. (for 
a sixty hours’ week), he now gets 25s. (for fifty hours), showing 
a rise in actual wages of 75 per cent. Pre-war statistics of wages 
paid to farm workers showed Norfolk as amongst the lowest ; 
and although I haven’t seen any post-war figures, I have every 
reason to believe that this still holds good. May I ask, therefore, 
where you got your figures, and, incidentally, why you chose 
1907 as a suitable pre-war year for comparison ?—Yours, etc., 

W. M. UNDERWOOD. 

Baconsthorpe, Holt, Norfolk, May 30th. 


[We took the official figures given by the comprehensive 
Earnings and Hours Inquiry carried out by the Board of Trade 
in 1907. Later figures do not make against the argument. 
Thus, for example, the Committee on Wages and Conditions of 
Employment in Agriculture (1914) estimated that there was a 
rise of 2s. a week in the average cash wages of the ordinary 
farm labourer, and this (i.e., the 1914) wage is given as 16s. 9d. 
The cost of living to-day is 70 per cent. above the 1914 level. 
The minimum wage, therefore, necessary to leave the labourer in 
his pre-war position is nearly 28s. 6d.—Eb. N.S.) 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Mr. Montague Fordham, in his letter in your last week’s 
issue (and also in his booklet), falls into exactly the same error 
which he states your contributor and Lord Selborne are guilty 
of, namely, that of “ failing to face the problem.” His whole 
solution depends on what he calls “ the fixing of a just price.”. 
What does this nebulous phrase really mean? It is the world’s 
price which determines the price of British produce. Does 
Mr. Fordham suggest we should pay a higher price to the English 
farmer for his goods than we pay for similar produce coming in 
from abroad, or is Mr. Fordham going to prohibit, or even limit, 
the amount of foodstuffs coming into the country and then raise 
the price of our food, or is Mr. Fordham going to put a tax on 
foodstuffs coming into this country ? On the face of it, it really 
looks as if Mr. Fordham is trying to disguise the fact that his 
policy is in essence Protectionist. 

There are many other points in his letter that might be contro- 
verted, but I want to concentrate on what I think is the crux 
of Mr. Fordham’s cure.—Yours, etc., Gero. DALLas. 

The Workers’ Union, 

15 Dartmouth Street, S.W. 1. 
June 5th. 


HELIOTHERAPY 


To the Editor of THe New SrTarTesMan. 

Sir,—Ever since I read the first article by “ Lens” in your 
paper on Dr. Rollier and the sun cure, I have had it in mind 
to correct the impression that Dr. Rollier discovered the treat- 
ment. 

In the winter of 1918-19 while at St. Moritz, Dr. O. Bernhard 
happened to mention to me that he made this discovery. At 
last I have written to Dr. Bernhard for confirmation of this, 
and I have pleasure in enclosing his reply, from which you will 
see that he started it in 1902, two years before Dr. Rollier, 
who took it up on Dr. Bernhard’s advice. Dr. Bernhard had 
treated surgical tuberculosis cases since 1886 with open-air, 
rest-cure at an altitude—i.e., in St. Moritz, where he has a 
clinic. 

Dr. Rollier has done much to make known the treatment by 
his books and, above all, by the numerous cases he has treated 
so successfully, but I feel sure that both he and “ Lens ” would 
wish the kudos of the discovery of the treatment to go to the 
man who discovered it—namely, Dr. Bernhard.—Yours, etc., 

J. F. O. Kina. 

Guardaval, Davos-Dorf, Switzerland. 


[Lens writes: Since Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, 
recommended and used sun baths (circa 400 B.c.), the argument 


as to priority among moderns is superfluous, as I have often 
pointed out. The place of Dr. Bernhard is honourable in the 
history of the subject, and Dr. Rollier, in the historical intzo. 
duction to his Heliotherapy, writes as follows : 

In 1902, Bernhard of Samaden, having been impressed by the 
absence of putrefaction in meat exposed to the sun in a high moun. 
tain atmosphere, treated a large operation wound by e 
of the affected part to the sun; the result was so satisfactory that 
- led to extend the application of sunlight to tuberculous 
lesions. 

The following year (1903) I opened at Leysin the first clinic for 
the systematised heliotherapy of surgical tuberculosis. Unlike 
Bernhard, I advocated the general sun-bath as distinct from the 
local application of sunlight. 

“Finsen used sunlight locally against tuberculosis in 1893, 
Bonnet of Lyons, in 1845, used the general sun-bath for tuber- 
culosis. The advance of surgery overwhelmed that method, 
but Lyons still sends its tuberculous children for the sun cure 
to the Riviera, as I found there last year. 

** To-day (since last August) the London Hospital cures practi- 
cally all lupus cases by the general bath, instead of two-thirds 
as by the local bath of Finsen. Rollier’s merit is that ‘ He 
discovers who proves.’’’] 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Pehow, in your issue of May 26th, draws attention 
to the divergencies that exist between the English versions of 
War and Peace by those two well-known translators, Mrs. Con- 
stance Garnett and Mr. Aylmer Maude. I know the book in 
the Russian fairly well, and should be very glad if you would 
permit me to answer his inquiries. 

The first of the three examples he quotes is easily explained. 
Ochakov was the great Turkish fortress finally captured by the 
Russians under Suvorov in 1788. The Russian text of the 
passage might be translated literally : “‘ from under Ochakov ” ; 
but the preposition has also the meaning “at” or “ before.” 
There is no word corresponding to “ campaign.” 

In the second example there is nothing in the Russian version 
to suggest skating. The word is the one ordinarily used for 
going out for a drive. 

The third example is an important one in view of the undoubted 
historical value of the book. The Russian text is quite clearly 
as Mr. Maude puts it. Napoleon was, as ever, looking for an 
opportunity to take the offensive. 

Thus in all these examples Mr. Maude’s version is correct. 
Many other instances could be given showing the accuracy of 
this latest version of Tolstoy’s great novel (Mr. Maude’s). Prince 
Andrew, for instance, dreams of the battle of Krems, and once 
again feels his heart beating “‘as he rides forward beside 
Schmidt.” This is very different from “ galloping in front of 
the lines with Schmidt,”’ as Mrs. Garnett has put it. 

It might be mentioned that the Maudes are the only trans- 
lators whose versions Tolstoy expressly authorised and whom he 
publicly commended.—Yours, etc., J. H. PENSON. 


THE SPELLING OF “TYRE” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Perhaps your motoring readers will be as interested 
as the etymologists in a ruling on the _ spelling of 
“tyre”? given shortly before his recent lamented death by 
Dr. Henry Bradley, editor of the Oxford Dictionary. “In 
the Oxford Dictionary,” he says, “‘ Tire and Tyre are treated 
separately, each in its alphabetical place, as if they were 
different words. This has been done in order to show more 
clearly the facts with regard to the prevalence of usage of the 
two forms. The state of things is that in America tire is the 
universal form, while in England ‘tyre’ is in established use 
for the}‘ rubber tyre,’ but éire is still the more common form 
when cart or carriage wheels are referred to. It would seem 
that British usage fluctuates as to the ‘tire’ or ‘tyre’ of 
the wheels of a locomotive. It is not likely that this arbitrary 


distinction will always be maintained, as the word is one and 
the same both etymologically and in pronunciation. ... If 
the choice between the forms is to be decided on grounds other 
than those of current usage, I should say that fire is preferable, 
on the ground that in one set of applications it is 
in British as well as American use.’’—Yours, etc., 

Perer RATTRAY. 
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Miscellany 
THE CHATEAU 
Tree is a great house which stood once in the 


woods of a small village some three miles from 
Versailles. It still stands and woods about it. I 
know it well. 

It is built in the majestic and sober manner of its time— 
not quite two hundred years ago; airy, in great suites of 
rooms, with the windows lighting them from either side. 
The ground falls away from before it in a park, with tall 
trees forming a sweep of descending lawn, and it is faced by 
the enclosing hills, where the trees hide all but the summit 
of a long, arched aqueduct, which furnished the fountains 
of the King’s palace. The west illumines that slope at 
evening; the summer sun sets behind the arches of that 
old, high aqueduct on its ridges of the hills, and far away 
beyond, miles away, are the further hills, which are the 
threshold of the Vexin; while to the right, to the north- 
wards, lies mistedly the plain of the Seine. In this house, 
in the very heart of the eighteenth century, and in the 
crisis of its fate, Louis, the King of France, the fifteenth of 
that name, sat waiting by the fire; for it was autumn, and 
they had brought in chestnut logs from the woods and lit 
them. 

The coach stood outside the glass-roofed porch, having 
just brought its master—for he had come suddenly, 
capriciously, without warning, as was his habit in these last 
years—and the Pompadour was within. 

He sat there waiting for her, putting out his hands in a 
simple gesture towards the fire, unwatched, alone ; his fine 
deep eyes were full of mood and reverie, and also of the 
beginnings of despair ; but he had come for companionship. 

The brief two years of passion, the three years of intimacy, 
had passed, but something more enduring remained in that 
strange soul which could not tear itself away from any 
roots, and yet could not act: full of energy within, of 
emotion, even of desire, but lacking the strength to pierce 
that shell which cursedly bound it from the outside world. 
There he sat, waiting for the Pompadour, and still putting 
out his hands to the warmth of the fire after the damp 
coldness of that autumn drive. 

In the vestibule without four gentlemen whispered ; and 
in the far staircases of the place a discreet servant had 
brought the message to his friend. 

Before that fire, less lonely for his loneliness, the last of 
the undisturbed kings, the last secure king of that 
tremendous line, communed with his own mind. 

It was not a communion of despair, though despair was 
creeping in to the outer parts of his soul; it was a commu- 
nion of hopeless fatigue—not fatigue as yet of the body, but 
an impossible fatigue of the soul ; his body was still strong ; 
his soul could still perfectly use that instrument—yet 
there was nothing left; he had tried all things. He had 
discovered in childhood how this half-divine position cut 
him off from men. He had hated, he had accepted, he had 
used his isolation; he had tried to be two men—and the 
end of that is destruction. He had tried to be what all 
his duty should make him, and yet to be a man surrounded 
by habits and by a domestic air. Under the twin effort he 

ad fallen to be a man entirely alone, yet with certain 
friends ; yet with one friend—no longer a lover, but notedly 
a friend. 

The restlessness which came of his unhappy mood 
stirred him as he thus sat alone. He swung up suddenly 
from his chair, turned round, peered here and there at 
ornaments in the room before him, looked closely at a 
piece of Chinese work upon a shelf, thought it odd, yet 
discovered at once its genius; then strolled to the long 
window upon his right, and looked with eyes too full of 
Teminiscence towards the aqueduct and the wooded hill. 


The autumn evening was reddening, but there was sun 
behind the clouds, and, far on the horizon, a shaft of light 
against which St. Germains stood delicately. ... All his 
life had run in that little groove of one countryside—the 
Parisis. He had lost power to feel other things, and yet he 
remembered one or two longer drives, and he smiled as he 
thought of the noise, the peril, the wind, the acclamations 
of Fontenoy, and the repose of that battle evening after 
victory. 

It was seven years gone; but seven years seems long in 
what is still the active middle of life. Too soon was he to 
know how seven years would race by in the degradation of 
sense, when the later years of a man have led him into a 
closed labyrinth of lust. 

As he still stood looking to the north through the window 
across that afternoon autumn air, with the majesty of the 
high trees framing his landscape, he heard a step he thought 
he knew. His attitude changed. He started round. It 
died away again. She was long in coming ! 

He felt the chill of this place, and, sensitive to every slight 
impression of the body, long steeped in immediate enjoy- 
ment of every detail of luxury, he moved at once 
instinctively back to that chair before the fire and sat him 
down again; but this time leaning backwards, his arms on 
the arms of the gilded thing that supported him, and a 
deeper reverie in his eyes. 

The chestnut logs had caught; they made a murmuring 
which effaced time and were a sort of lullaby. For some 
few moments he did not know that he was waiting for a 
step and a voice, though they were those of a friend. For 
some few moments he did but dream, and there passed 
before his mind certain odd convictions which inhabited it, 
and certain common terrors; both of these stood against 
a background of disappointment and of nothingnéss . . . . 
None of his line could be lost . . . none of his line could be 
lost. . . . St. Louis had baptised them all into a sort of 
security. . . . So that the poor were not oppressed, so 
that he were always master of the rich, and a true King, his 
soul was at last secure. ... Nor was he too much to 
blame. These awful and remote dignities of kingship must 
be counterweighted by something human; it was a crying 
need and affection, though passing, was still affection. . . . . 
There was no gallery of faces in his mind . . . he had been 
good to all these women and would be good to all to come. 

But there had now come upon him friendship. Though 
the particular love had passed and all its habits, friendship 
remained ; and friendship, even to a man so jaded, was a 
profound thing. 

Even as he thus mused he heard the step which was 
unmistakable, and a particular voice greeting his gentlemen 
without salutations in the vestibule. That charming voice 
answered their respect without any insolence and yet with 
a certain frankness which was properly bred of a great, a 
thoroughly exalted place now long enjoyed. Then the tall 
white-and-gilt door was opened—one leaf of it—by a 
hand delicate and poised, shut at once, and he took her 
hands. 

Now at last he was at home, and for some few minutes 
the intolerable tedium, the inexorable weight of what life 
had come to be for him would be lifted; the voice was 
enough for that, and the gestures, and the more than 
kindness of the face; the sympathy in everything of the 
senses, and common memories apparently unregretted, 
and permitting her, apparently, (he did not deceive 
himself, he believed it, though to her it was bitter enough), 
a powerful abandonment of the past. 

She had all that remains of youth in the beginning of her 
maturity, which endeared her the more to him, and an 

acquiescence in this new relation, in this frank friendship, 
which yet again endeared her to him. Yes... he was 
sure . . . affection was a stronger motive with her than the 
mere desire to retain a power in great affairs, which she also 
loved. 
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That fresh, that musical, that companionable voice 
soothed him, supported him, and nourished him; he was 
steeped in home. 

So those two sat together before that fire, using little 
names they had used for so many years; he receiving what 
he had never known with any other—I mean the maternity 
and the sisterhood of women, so strongly reinforced by 
recently remembered, recently practised love. She alone 
could ask him, without his first speaking, whether he would 
not remain. (In the kitchens towards the ménage what 
courses had she not prepared!) But the Furies were upon 
him again, the cold Furies of the body and of the soul, the 
Furies of exhausted passions, which led to no end. The 
Furies of the flesh. He could not rest; he rose again. 
They had been together twenty minutes. It was enough 
for him, and he could not think of her save as in relation 
to himself. Yet was this man not selfish, only cursed ; 
but this curse could not now be lifted. He might once 
have conjured it not so long ago—it was too late. 

The gentlemen in the vestibule drew themselves up as 
they heard his step, not stiffly, but with just that rectitude 
which marked the obeisance of great names to their master, 
and he and she went out, talking almost gaily, to the doors 
of the coach. He gave her an appointment, not for the 
morrow, for he had public business that he hated, but for 
the morrow after, and at Versailles. He needed her advice 
with the envoys and she must meet these foreigners. 
Whereat they smiled at each other. Then went he into his 
— and his gentlemen with him. They drove up to the 
great iron gates before this little palace; they turned to 
the right along the road to Versailles. 

She went about her business in the house ; she could not 
help but listen with a part of her mind, strangely detached 
though it were, to the last clatter of the horses beyond the 
wall, and neither he nor she understood that the monarchy 
had been wasted, lost, thrown away. H. Bettoc. . 


Theatre 
A RESUSCITATION AND TWO 
REVIVALS 


R. DRINKWATER’S Oliver Cromwell, now pro- 
M duced at His Majesty’s, is a dull play. It is 
fashioned on the customary formula of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s historical chronicles, a series of episodes 
“* founded on fact,” as the novelists used to say, and relying 
for a unifying tie on some strain of steadfast doctrine or 
moral purpose inherent in the theme or the leading character. 
Now, granted favourable omens and a lively historical 
sense, this path of glory need not inevitably lead to the 
grave. Abraham Lincoln, for all its looseness of structure 
and its sentimental byplay, was not dull: it held the almost 
passionate attention of England and America during 
those months when its theme made it significant. But as to 
how far this was due to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
or to Mr. Drinkwater, who wrote about him, or to the 
Armistice and President Wilson, who between them had 
created the sympathetic atmosphere, is material for a subtle 
piece of research. The fact remains that Mr. Drinkwater 
has not succeeded in resuscitating Cromwell from the 
printed pages of a hundred history books. 

There are eight scenes. The action opens “ about 
1639,” when Oliver, still a private gentleman of property, 
and consorting with his actively Radical friends Mr. 
Hampden and Mr. Ireton, stands foursquare against the 
agents of my lord Bedford, the King’s writ behind them, 
to defend the common-pasture rights of the people of Ely. 
There are family evening prayers, the Old Hundredth, 
glasses of sherry for the gentlemen, a general sense of 
coming greatness for our honest Oliver. We proceed, in 
Scene II., to the passing of the Remonstrance by the 


Commons in 1641, and on after that, to Cromwell’s return 
to his family at Ely after Edgehill. Two scenes at Naseby 
with psalm-singing soldiery heard “‘ off,” lead up to a scene 
at Hampton Court where King Charles, late in 1647, jg 
abruptly detected by Cromwell and Ireton in double. 
faced intrigue with the Scottish agents. And the seventh 
scene takes place in the Cromwell’s house in London on the 
morning of the King’s execution. Few words are spoken; 
of what is happening outside there is no direct mention, 
through the window comes up now and then the beat of 
muffled drums. It is almost the only moment in the play 
where phrases and generalisations cease and we are 
made aware that great forces have clashed. It js 
followed by an eighth scene, which is no more than a 
moralising of the other seven. Old Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver's 
mother, lies on her death-bed in Whitehall, six years 
later: 

Mr. Milton was reading to me this afternoon. Your father 
asked him to come. He has begun a very good poem, about 
Eden and the fall of man. He writes extremely well. I think 
I should like to hear something by that young Mr. Marvell. . , 

And two passages are duly read. An aged retainer, Amos 
Tanner, is summoned to sing again a little song which he 
gave in Scene I. while they played bowls (long, long ago) 
on a summer evening at Ely. The old lady falls asleep, 
The Protector prays. The audience is not a little sur. 
prised to find that this is the end of the play. Indeed, 
for a moment or two they sat tight without fishing for 
their hats. 

Now, were we meant in this play to be given a human, 
growing Cromwell? Or were we meant to follow, within the 
compass of these scenes, those forces which were driving 
England into civil war and a new orientation of her life 
and morals? In so far as neither expectation is fully 
satisfied, the play fails. The trouble is that Mr. Drink- 
water is too earnest and serious-minded a hero-worshipper. 
His Cromwell is a whole-hearted, foursquare person, a 
humourless moraliser, but with no fuliginous obscurity in his 
nature, nor any cruelty (only a patriarchal sternness), 
and none of that strange self-torture of the spirit so great 
a Puritan must have known. He stalks through the play 
with the static quality of a moral force; and his language 
is far too often that of a man aware of his standing as a 
historic personage. Indeed, the flatness of the phrasing 
throughout acts as a non-conductor to the emotions in 
whose depth we are asked to believe. When Mr. Drink- 
water drew up his scenario for Oliver Cromwell he nervously 
avoided the too familiar “‘ Take-away-that-bauble”’ episode; 
yet then the very man was speaking out of himself. 

Mr. Henry Ainley (whose name on the programme is 
printed in type nearly as large as the play’s title, and 
twice the size of the author’s) plays Oliver with a large- 
hearted energy, and rises to the occasion nobly when 4 
psalm or a prayer is called for. It is not altogether Mr. 
William Rea’s fault that his single appearance as Charles I. 
leaves us with the impression of a singularly vapid per- 
sonality, half popinjay, and half incompetent double- 
dealer. Mr. Milton Rosmer extracts every drop of romance 
and gallantry available in his part as Henry Ireton, and 
Miss Mary O’Farrell’s playing of Bridget, Oliver’s daughter. 
has a very pleasing charm. 

At the Apollo Theatre, Sir James Barrie’s fifteen-year- 
old comedy, What Every Woman Knows, has been revived. 
Need one add successfully ? One approaches these crowded 
doorways with a gathering suspicion that here at least we 
shall find—oh, far other than your disconcerting fabulists 
from Prague—a dramatist whose heart is in the right 
place. Nor is it otherwise. From first to last, from the 


portentous glee of the Wylies over their evening game of 
draughts, the gauche kindliness of the brothers towards 
the Cinderella Maggie, their manceuvring of the big bold 
John Shand into his fantastic bargain of husbanding 
Maggie against the payment of his college education, 
straight on through his deliriously triumphant election, 
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his advent to a London and a political party which had 
tly been waiting for just such a man, is just what 

we expect. His disquieting approach to a riverside 
infidelity with the flimsy Lady Sybil, and, by way of 
this, his return to domesticity and Maggie and the 
realisation that he was just a lumpish, helpless giant 
without her—yes, it is all a matter of the heart. Against 
it neither reason nor argument have validity. The whole 
y, of course, is one of the most humiliating spectacles 
ever presented to an English audience. If Mr. Drinkwater 
himself wrote a drama on the theme of Robert the Bruce, 
the result could hardly be more alarming to a dress circle of 
Southrons. The character of John Shand is far and away 


the most impressively romantic impersonation of the . 


myth of the all-pervading, all-conquering Scot as yet . 
discovered. Observe him. He climbs into the Wylies’ 
living-room through the window at midnight, intent, not 
as you think on vulgar burglary, but on making use of 
certain books therein which his wages as a railway porter 
will not allow him to acquire. And, to accentuate his 
nationality still further, he wears a Balmoral bonnet with 
a red “ toorie” and a voluminous plaid muffler. He is 
discovered. But within half-an-hour he has given his 
word to marry an almost total stranger, Maggie Wylie, 
on payment from her family of £800 down for purposes of 
further education. From this, after a few years, it is an 
easy step to a seat at Westminster, and, two years later, 
to the edge of the Treasury Bench. Against such men, 
and their unnoticed but potent Maggies, can there be any 
withstanding ? So long as Mr. Tearle and Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan play them there cannot. Lady Tree, as the 
Comtesse de la Briére, takes her part in the Franco- 
Scottish alliance as she did in the original production. 

Turning to the crisper air of the Northern Heights, we 
find Mr. Macdermott’s second revival of Major Barbara 
at the Everyman. Mr. Shaw must be one of very few 
dramatists whose ideas, after eighteen years, can draw from 
his audiences, such fervid “* Hear, hears! ” as this play did 
the other night. As in the revival eighteen months ago, Miss 
Dorothy Massingham plays Major Barbara with an un- 
affected and genuine power. It has perhaps been, so far, 
her most successful performance, a part to which a certain 
statuesque earnestness of manner makes her admirably 
suited. Mr. Felix Aylmer’s Cusins is as finished and intelli- 
gent as before, and the character parts in the Shelter 
scene were all well played. The grande dame manner of 
Miss Ethel Griffies’s me ts Britomart, her dress and figure 
of the 1905 period, are a lasting memory. 

Hamish MILEs. 


Art 
DUNCAN GRANT 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
M* TURNER is a notable exception to Oscar 


Wilde’s remark, which might very well have 

~~ been applied to picture-dealers, about people 
knowing the price of everything and the value of nothing. 
We generally count on finding something worth seeing at 
the Independent Gallery. This time it is the work of the 
Most individual of our younger painters, Duncan Grant. 
fhe singular charm of his vision and the sympathy of 
his attitude towards everything that becomes a subject 
for his brush, whether a cooking pot or one of Jove’s 
mistresses, has given him a place in hearts as well as 
intellects. He has, as it were, a double pull. For under- 
neath his charm of manner there is a vital esthetic which, 
as it develops, brings him increasingly the admiration 
of those who care little for charm, and are even antagonistic 
to it. Charm in the arts is regarded by many with positive 
Suspicion ; they think it an infallible sign of superficiality. 
ut since charm is impossible without personality, which 


is itself one of the principal sources of art, we ought rather 


to deduce an opposite conclusion. The excuse for those 

who do not is that, in fact, charm is frequently self-con- 

sciously exploited by its possessor. Duncan Grant, how- 
ever, is, in his work at least, quite oblivious of his own. 

If it rebounds from his canvases that is entirely our look- 

out; he is merely concerned with the development of 

his art. 

Of this development the picture called ‘“‘ The Hammock ” 
is a notable example. It is one of the finest things he has 
done, a magnificent design full of wonderful qualities of 
drawing and painting. Notice, for instance, the painting 
of the woman’s head with its subtly analysed colour values, 
the boat with the boy in red on the left and the blue 
jerseys of the boys in the foreground. And we can admire, 
as well, the sum of its excellences—the emotion in it, 
the sense of happiness, the heat of the summer day and 
the joy of being alive. “The Garden Path,” a gay and 
sunny landscape, if not actually a study for it, has a clear 
relation to “‘The Hammock.” So also has “ The Farm 
Pond,” a painting in which one can almost hear the accom- 
panying insect noises. In the “* Road under the Trees” we 
have a good opportunity of studying Grant’s colour theories. 
The dull glowing red in the shadows of the foliage is a 
good example of an artist putting artistic necessities 
before facts, and of arriving at his effect by a pictorial 
synthesis as opposed to combining literal impressions. This 
faculty of translating natural appearances into pictorial 
truths is invention in its truest and best sense. Mr. 
Duncan Grant possesses it. 

One of the remarkable points about this exhibition is 
the range of the artist’s sensibility shown in his different 
canvases. This is especially noticeable in the still life 
paintings. Compare, for instance, No. 7, No. 2 and 
No. 26. The first has an open and limpid loveliness, the 
colour is clear and calm, and the drawing is what artists 
call “‘ fat.”” The second has the richness of a Georgian 
brocade ; with what justness of taste has the artist chosen 
the particular faded salmon pink for the roses! The 
third, with its severe spacing, is a rather forbidding design. 
The colour adds to it sternness and nobility. In this 
painting it is curious to see that the focus is a large expanse 
of bare table, a thing one would hardly have believed 
could possibly succeed. It is a tribute to the artist’s power 
of design that he has been able to pull it off. These three 
canvases are sufficient evidence that he is able to play 
more than one tune. Of the first there is a water-colour 
study, No. 2, which is very beautiful in itself and interesting 
because, in comparison with the oil painting, it gives us 
a hint of the development of his idea, and suggests that a 
good deal of his painting is done away from the model— 
from drawings and colour notes. The drawings, of 
which there are many excellent ones, further incline 
one to this belief. The study for the still life, “ The 
Kitchen,” looks as if it might well be a working drawing, 
containing sufficient material to paint from, without any 
further reference to the original model. There is also a 
fine full-sized study for ‘“‘ The Hammock ” and two smaller 
studies for the same picture. The two water-colours, 
“On a Venetian Lagoon” and “The Painter,” are other 
examples of Grant’s versatility; the former a piece of 
imaginative realism in which boats and palaces float and 
glitter in the centre of a symbolic circle of irradiating 
light, the latter a calm delineation which, though I hesitate 
to press the resemblance, might be described as being 
akin to Cotman. 

However much Duncan Grant may owe to other painters 
there is something so personal in his work that the debt 
is forgotten. What he has admired he has absorbed ; 
it does not show on the surface. He has a definitely 
individual technique founded upon the practice of drawing 
with the brush, rather than using it as an implement for 
filling in patches of colour. Finally, his sense of beauty 
in art is preponderantly his own. 


Joun ALTON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Sie new literary monthly, the Adelphi, opens with 






“a homily, outburst or profession of faith” 

by the editor, Mr. Middleton Murry. It is 
called “* The Cause of it all.”” The immediate cause is, of 
course, the Nation having changed hands, but this is not 
mentioned. Nor do I see why it should have been, did not 
this pronouncement imply that the relation between 
the Adelphi and its readers is to be of a peculiarly frank 
heart-to-heart nature. “The homily or outburst” will be 
continued every month with a “ little postscript, appendix 
or appendage, telling them how the magazine is going 
on, what is going to be printed in it next month (that is, 
if I happen to know), whether it is succeeding beyond 
our expectations or falling short of them. Here I shall 
reply to people who criticise; and here I shall tell our 
readers what we expect from them. I daresay it will be 
a great deal. If they do us the honour of expecting a 
great deal from us, it is only right that we should retaliate.” 
Like Mr. Bottomley, who used to bid us “ write to John 
Bull about it,” Mr. Murry says, “If some imbecility in 
a newspaper exasperates him (the reader), if some casual 
sight in the street excites him, if some reading in a for- 
gotten or unknown book encourages and stimulates him, 
if he finds some interesting or valuable fact, let him write 
a note. We shall print only what we think important 
in it; but what we print will be paid for. Probably,” he 
continues, “‘there are more people who can write 
well than can write short stories, or poems or articles 
well. The real excuse for trying to do these things is 
that you can’t help it. The Adelphi wants only those 
things that you can’t help writing, because you will burst 
if you don’t.” Now the first emotion such an invitation 
rouses in the breast of a journalist is pity for the editor. 
What a post-bag he’ll get! Then, if he knows Mr. Murry, 
he may feel some ruth for the deep and widespread dis- 
appointment of would-be contributors. 

* * * 

“The Adelphi is nothing if it is not an act. It is not a 
business proposition, or a literary enterprise, or a nice 
little book in a pretty yellow cover; it is primarily and 
essentially an assertion of faith that may be held in a 
thousand different ways, of a faith that life is important, 
and that more life should be man’s chief endeavour ; 
that the writers who give us life, the men of science who 
seek to make our knowledge and command of it more 
central, and all those who try to express by the written 
word their conviction that man’s conduct of life is his 
most pressing concern, are knit together by a common 
conviction that man must be true to his own experience. 
Perhaps that is the secret, vague though the phrases 
may be.” This is the clearest statement of what the 
Adelphi stands for I can find; vague it certainly is, 
but it is no “secret.” Mr. Murry says he is quite 
undisturbed by the thought that he has “given 
himself away,” and not in the least afraid of “ the 
clever ones and the _ sniggerers.” Well, of course. 
But the trouble is that he has not given anything away. 
“Life is important” ... “man must be true to his 
own experience,” these are rather phrases of a writer who 
longs to have a message and thunder it forth than of a 
writer who has one. His pronouncement strikes me as that 
of one who has suddenly become ashamed of being “a 
high-brow,” without becoming anything else. But there 
is nothing to be ashamed of in being intellectual. 


It would be the greatest pity if Mr. Murry threw away 
his fine gifts as a literary connoisseur because he thought 
the role of moral prophet more vital. We are not all 
fitted to do the work we think most important in life. 
The attempt to batter ourselves into feeling over- 
whelmingly the importance of certain ideas often 
leads to increasing only our sense of our own. Mr. 
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Murry begins with a little apologue, describing his 
sencations as he looks down from the top of a "bus on the 
crowd round the evening papers, read betting news, 
He feels sadly aloof, till he sam cage Bo if he asked 
one of them the way he would be directed, or that if one of 
them should ask him the way he would respond with 
friendly alacrity. This reflection reassures him. He jg 
convinced he is, after all, in touch with them; that t 
will accept him as a guide, philosopher and friend. The 
analogy is too slender, and the fact that Mr. Murry ca 

at such a straw points, I think, to his being irremediatly 
a “ high-brow,” 

* * * 

Turning to the essay ‘“‘ On being Oneself,”’ by Mr. J. W. N. 
Sullivan, one gets further light on the drift of the Adelphi, 
It is a plea for self-assertion in the face of great literary 
reputations. Mr. Sullivan thinks that the young are cowed 
by great names into insincere literary admirations: 

The sensitive and modest young man does, to begin with, try to 
come into line. He realises that his sympathies ought to be both 
wide and delicate, and he persuades himself that this is what they 
are. He accepts the hierarchy (of literary reputations) without 
question. Often a considerable amount of discipline is n 1 
He discovers that he has unregenerate moods, moods when he much 
prefers H. G. Wells, for instance, to Dante. He learns to accommo- 
date these moods ; he permits himself these moments of relaxation ; 
he feels that he can afford to do this if he continually bears in mind 
that Dante does, after all, appeal to the highest part of his nature, 
that when Dante does interest him he interests him in so intense and 
high class a way that all lapses become excusable . . . But 
presently he begins to make his own private distinctions amo 
great names. He finds that some of them, of indisputable magni- 
tude, really interest him as much as the authors he reads in his 
laxer moods . . . This is a significant moment. This is the begin- 
ning of the young man’s discovery that he is not, after all, an 
epitome of the human race, that he is not really a plastic substance 
that can be moulded into the most approved form, but that he 
somehow has a life and needs of his own. A little accession of 
courage, and he may admit to himself that Dante bores him.” 

Great authors or books “ are not now good or bad, judged 
by some impersonal standard ; they are helps or hindrances 
. - . Some give a greater momentum and richness to the 
mode of life we ourselves are fashioned to live by; others 
pollute life, the life that matters to us; others, again, we 
are merely indifferent toward.” 

* * * 


For my part I see no signs of a widespread dread of utter- 
ing saugrenu or “ provincial” judgments upon the world’s 
masterpieces; quite the contrary, rather an alacrity to 
prove oneself a clever downright fellow, who knows what's 
what, by dismissing them unread. There is really nothing 
the matter with Mr. Sullivan’s young man, unless he thinks 
it is vitally important to tell the world that he finds Dante 
dull or Milton a wretched poet, or that Gibbon “ pollutes ” 
his life. But I am afraid (I hope I am misunderstanding) 
this is just what the Adelphi is out to encourage. 

aK * * 

The suggestion of Mr. Murry’s homily and of Mr. 
Sullivan’s article is that only that kind of criticism 1s 
valuable which answers the question, “Has this book 
helped me?” The interest of the answer, however, 
depends entirely on the “‘ me,” and the kind of help “I 
stood in need of. Health and Science has helped millions, 
yet as a statement of the nature of the Universe it 1s open 
to most grave objections. If Winter Comes has pre 
sumably helped thousands, but it would be an error to 
think it the best novel of the decade. Of course, if you 
prefer it to Don Quizote on the ground that it has, as Mr. 
Murry would now say, “ got you,” you are perfectly right 
to say so; but that your opinion is important is a delusion. 
Such confessions are only interesting as throwing light 
on the speaker. It is amusing when Cobbett dismisses 
Shakespeare as “the punning and smutty Shakespeare 
because he has not “ helped” him, or Carlyle calls Heine 
“a dirty ape” because he “ polluted” the sage’s sense 
of man’s duty. It is interesting because these comments 
are expressions of fine crusted characters, whose foibles, 
limitations and magnitude we know. But that young B. 
has got more from Wells than Dante is not interesting. 
However, it is clear the Adelphi has many bétes nowres, 
and I look forward to seeing if they manage to shrivel 
them up in a spiritual blaze, the nature of which the first 


number has not enabled me fully to understand. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
me Lett Leg. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


peember the Fourteenth, By Dairry MEREJKowsKI. Cape. 
1s. 6d. 

the Return of the Hero. By Micnart IRELAND. Chapman and 
Dodd. 6s. 

Our Mr. Wrenn. By Sivcram Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

How far a work of art has an existence apart from its audience 
jsa rudimentary metaphysical question of the sort that must be 
\eft to experienced dialecticians. But certainly a book may in 
one sense be said to vary with its reader in the way that a piece 
of music does with its executant ; or by a different simile its 
action, like a drug’s, varies with the patient. 

If you have been brought up on paintings of the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood you will not feel an esthetic emotion in face of a 
Poussin or an Ingres, until persevering curiosity, or a missionary 
friend, affects a conversion parallel to a religious experience. 
This truism applies to literature continually. Visual art is a 
formal matter ; it is feasible to educate the eye into an apprecia- 
tion of the paintings and sculptures of all ages and nations, 
but it is possible to argue that literature, being so closely knitted 
to its subject, can only be appreciated in parts, for the brevity 
of life and the immensity of knowledge debar any one person 
from acquaintance with more than a fraction of the phenomena 
which the world’s works of literary art describe. This must be 
admitted if full appreciation is demanded. The Chansons de 
Geste and The Arabian Nights give less to you and me than to a 
person of no greater esthetic sensibility who is a scholar in 
Medieval or Oriental life. But certain things remain, despite 
the perpetual change in human nature from age to age and 
country to country, and the greatest poetry, whether it is that 
of Homer or Po Chii-i, will makes its effect although knowledge 
of the background is very slight. Although, but not because. 
That is the point I wish to make. The statement of a fact may 
be interesting merely because it was previously unknown ; but 
its newness will not make it into literature. 

The four books in front of me all deal chiefly with conditions 
of which I am lamentably ignorant. The two of them which 
seem to me to be works of art, and the one which attempts to be, 
impress me in spite of my ignorance. The one which I think 
has no pretension to be a work of art impresses me, in so far as 
it dees impress me, because of my ignorance. 

That most novels are ever printed must seem to anyone who 
examines them an astonishing proof of the optimism or idiocy 
of the publishers. And though it is the reviewer’s duty to 
examine with care every book, at any rate by a new author, this 
quickly becomes so tedious that it needs the occasional appear- 
ance of a work like The Left Leg to keep him up to it. Mr. 
Powys has written under this title three stories of Wessex life. 
They are very unlike Thomas Hardy’s excellent but, I believe, 
considerably over-rated novels. I know very little of the 
English peasant ; but I suspect that the most important fact 
for us to remember about him is that in the remote and backward 
districts he has changed very little in the course of the centuries. 
The texture of his mind was no doubt modified by the Reforma- 
tion, and again, less considerably, by the Education Acts of the 
last century, but he remains very like what he was at the 
Norman Conquest. He has appeared in literature in various 
disguises, a beribboned Arcadian, a noble Natural Man, a 
God-fearing Protestant, a jolly Catholic, a lover of feudal 
distinctions, an instinctive Bolshevik—every party has claimed 
him for its own. And to-day literature, after investing him 
with every fashionable travesty, seems determined to make 
him sinister, and I, being a child of my century, incline to 
think this interpretation a good one. Maupassant and Mirbeau 
have given the most gloatingly repulsive pictures of the peasant ; 
Lola and Hardy have in their different ways given him a mag- 

it presence ; Mr. Powys gives him something new, some- 
exciting, something almost convincing. His peasants 
at life with eyes almost as different from ours as those 
of a sheep or a hen, yet they are not merely animals; still 
less are they noble or heroic. They cling to any incident, 
ver slight, that may relieve the monotony of their existence, 
but it has filled them with obsessions—one thinks only of 
aequisition (a universal peasant trait this), another becomes a 
maniac, most are lustful in a heavy fatalistic way. 
They accept unaccountable beliefs like those that John Aubrey 
loved to collect for his Miscellanies. All have a contorted 
view of things which the minds of those used to thinking syllo- 
age cannot even begin to comprehend. Here is a quotation 
labs The Abraham Men, the story of a town dweller called 
Bird, who comes to preach to villagers of Dodder: 


The people believed without any reason at all in this dark and 
dreadful something in the queeerst fashion. Luke could not in the 
least understand their belief. 

_ When he spoke to them of the God he knew, they merely referred 
him to the squire. And when he spoke Gospel truths to them in the 
roads, they merely asked him questions about bootlaces. One 
day, when he mentioned the Holy Ghost to Mr. Dunell, that gentle- 
man, after considering for a moment or two, recommended to Luke 
Tom Tuckers’ as being the best shop in Milverton for strong rabbit 
netting. 

It was all so very confusing, Luke could make nothing of it. 
Not one person in Dodder ever thought of a piece of wood as being 
a piece of wood. The days of their lives moved around them and 
peeped at them, but they never peeped at their days . . . 

Everything that happened appeared to the people of Dodder as a 
sort of experiment in moving things, or else in letting things lie 
still in order to see if they would ever move again. The people 
saw all about them something detached from themselves, so me- 
thing that had the power of marking up the walls of their days with 
curious pictures. 

These pictures could always be talked about, they were drawn 
for the purpose of conversation. Big or little there was always some 
picture or other for the Dodder wayfarers to speak of. 


The best story is the one that gives its name to the book. 
The different dwellers in the village of God’s Madder pursue 
their single aims, and at last Old Jar, who has been spoken of 
as a sort of legendary figure, mysteriously arrives. He seems a 
sort of incarnation of fate like Nemesis or the Eumenides, 
an old tinker as unlike to the figures of Greek myth as muddy 
Dorsetshire to sunburnt Hellas. Neither God nor Devil rules 
the hearts of these villagers, but they bow to some obscure 
supernatural force which they are unable to define. The 
ancient superstitions of the countryside express their recog- 
nition of this force: these are presumably relics of some old 
religion which Christianity has not yet ousted from their 
crooked hearts and dark, unventilated minds. 


Mr. Powys uses an extremely interesting method. The 
multiplicity of his paragraphs suggests the metaphor of 
pointillisme, but I fancy musical terms would be better em- 
ployed. The Left Leg in particular is a story that seems to be 
put together like some elaborate fugue. Mr. Powys makes 
his characters repeat themselves again and again in word and 
action, with continual changes in interval, permutations in 
order, and modification by the surrounding notes. Studies of 
every sort of extra-European savage are continually appearing, 
but I do not know if any careful, scientific and detached study 
of the mind of the English peasant as he still exists is being 
made. Neither do I know how far Mr. Powys’s picture of him 
is coloured by his poetic gifts. But I shall believe him till 
someone with a new version comes along, who has both as 
much art and as rich a knowledge of the country. And I fear 
that will be a long while, for it seems to me difficult to exag- 
gerate either the artistic or the technical interest of Mr. Powys’s 
work. 

Mr. Merejkowski has a considerable reputation in Western 
Europe. His historical novels, the Death of the Gods, The 
Forerunner (or The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci), and Peter 
and Alexis, are based upon evident knowledge of the periods 
dealt with, and form a trilogy to which the dominant theme 
of the rise and fall of religious belief gives unity. Mr. Merej- 
kowski has also written a book about Tolstoy, whose influence 
upon the latest of his books to be translated, December the 
Fourteenth, is obvious and profound. The book takes up the 
history of Russia at a point soon after the end of War and 
Peace. It tells the story of the abortive Decembrist revolution 
at the accession of Nicholas I. to the Russian throne in 1825 
on the death of his brother Alexander. Troops were induced 
to mutiny, but treachery and the usual Russian incompetence 
caused the failure of the insurrection, and its leaders were 
hanged. It is to be feared that their ignorance of Russian 
history will prevent most English readers from enjoying the 
book as much as they should. Mr. Cape, whose publications 
show him to be one of the most enlightened of publishers, has 
committed two errors, one of which is really rather unforgive- 
able. In the first place he has not inserted a prefatory note 
to give us some account of Merejkowski’s career, including the 
date when he wrote this book, and a few facts about the insur- 
rection which is its subject. In the second place—and this 
the reader cannot repair for himself—the translation is an 
abridgement. It is to the publisher's credit that he does not 
attempt to conceal this fact; but it seems to me scandalous 
to assume that an experienced and successful author like Mr. 
Merejkowski does not know best what he wants to include in 
his book ; and even the most tactful of translators—and Mrs. 
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Duddington seems to have done her work well—cannot be 
trusted to improve upon his work. No doubt the author's 
permission was obtained, but that is not enough. Mr. Cape 
ought to get the permission of his readers, and that he can 
never do. Even when to abridge may be to improve, we have 
a right to see the work as originally produced, and in this case 
I suspect that the rather muddled beginning of the book may 
be due to abridgment, and whenever there is anything that 
seems to call for unfavourable criticism, it may not be at all 
the author’s fault. 

The characters in the book are most of them real historical 
figures. They are admirably realised, and some scenes are 
not only exciting but absolutely revealing. The gloom of 
prison, the fear of death, faith in God, desperate scepticism 
and human pity, fill the book as they do most Russian novels; 
but our ignorance of what the author must have taken for 
granted that his readers knew is bound, in a historical novel, 
to be a more serious bar to our appreciation than it is in a 
work of pure fiction. The portrait of the Tsar, for instance, 
must be much more impressive to those who know more than 
I do of the subsequent development of his character (he died 
during the Crimean War), and the names of Trubetskoy, 
Ryleyev and Golitsin mean no more to me than if they were 
the names of fictitious characters first introduced in this novel. 
The moral is no doubt that we should all learn as much at 
least about Russian history as we know about that of the 
chief Western European countries. But if, despite our ignorance, 
we are at the end of the book terrified, pitying, and generally 
rather overwhelmed, it is strong witness to the power over 
English minds of Russian art, even in an inadequate translation 
of a writer himself not of the first class. 

Anyone who is not acquainted with the parish priest, the 
parish politician and the parish pump of modern Ireland, 
probably misses a lot of the point of The Return of the Hero, 
which describes, as an allegory, the discussions of Saint Patrick 
and his fellow bishops over the soul of the Pagan hero Oisin 
returning after two centuries to a converted and unrecognisable 
Ireland. Except in its not very effective attacks upon the 
Church in her less amiable aspects, it is difficult for the foreigner 
to see much that is topical in it. At its best it will remind 
him of They Went; at its worst it is poetical as distinguished 
from poetic. It is not often at its best. The pseudonymous 
author has attempted too difficult a genre, but he has his bright, 
his distinctly bright, passages, and reading the book one almost 
relents to Mr. Cape. Perhaps abridgment can be a kind 
act after all. 

Our Mr. Wrenn is an early work of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, but 
I doubt if he has quite attained the eminence which makes the 
publication of Juvenilia a matter of public interest. Babbitt, 
as a work of art, was a little crude and ingenuous, but it had 
the fascination of travellers’ tales about the Anthropophagi. 
Gulliver himself did not bring reports of stranger cities than 
Zenith. The result was that we were enormously entertained. 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s compatriots, who were more familiar with 
the conditions he described, were naturally less delighted. 
Elaborate descriptions of Cheltenham and Purley—places which 
are almost as savage as Zenith, though less Brobdignagianly 
grotesque—would not interest us unless set down with greater 
subtlety than Mr. Sinclair Lewis can command. Our Mr. 
Wrenn is less skilful than Babbitt, and is largely concerned with 
the adventures of an American in England among the incom- 
petent Bohemians whom our own novelists are so fond of 
describing. This is country we know all too well, and most 
of the book is consequently dull. For Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
success as an entertainer depends upon the curiosity of his 
readers about things they do not know. 

RAYMOND MOorTIMER. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE 


The League of Nations Tc-day: Its Growth, Record and Relation 
to British Foreign Policy. By Roru Wituiams. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 


The proof of a pudding is commonly thought to be in its 
eating. There are some, however, who feel bound, in passing 
judgment, to consider the intentions of the cook ; while many 
of us, before we put spoon to mouth, are prepossessed or pre- 
judiced by the pudding’s name. Christmas pudding—yes ; 
but sago—ugh! And as with puddings, so with the League of 
Nations. The League may be, and is, approved or disapproved 
for what it has done; it symbolises for some the idealism of 
a President Wilson or a Lord Robert Cecil ; it is supported by 
many internationalists and pacifists because it is a machine 





with an attractive title, designed, in the words of the Covenant, 
““to promote international co-operation and to secure inter. 
national peace and security by the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war.” None of these tests is entirely right or entirely 
wrong. But if you want a fair estimate of the value of the 
League, you must take them altogether, calculating the weight 
to be given to each of them, and analyse patiently and critically, 
Mr. Roth Williams has done that, and, considering the limits 
of his space, he has done it remarkably well. He does 
not make a fetish of the League. He does not preach our heads 
off or carry us on excursions into Utopia. He is not thrown off 
his balance by popular catchwords or enthusiasms for great men, 
He depicts the League as it is, with all its virtues and its faults, 
and suggests “what we ought to do about it.” 

It is easy enough to show up the defects of the League. Some 
useful achievements, of course, stand to its credit—its settle. 
ment of the Aaland Islands case, for example, its reconstruction 
of Austria, or its intervention in Albania. Apart, too, from 
these “ political” tasks, it has been active in other spheres; 
it has done good work in the repatriation of war prisoners, the 
relief of refugees and the organisation of large public health 
measures. But it has also done things which it ought not to 
have done and left undone things which it ought to have done. 
Its control of the Saar administration is a farce, its settlement of 
Upper Silesia was a scandal. It is unable or unwilling to make 
its influence felt in some of the dangerous quarrels that agitate 
Europe to-day—above all, in the Franco-German imbroglio in 
the Ruhr. The result of all that—and, in part, also, the cause 
of it—is that three great States, Germany, Russia and America, 
are outside the League. And so, say the critics, what does your 
boasted internationalism amount to? Your League is not a 
genuine League of Nations, but a League of Victors, using the 
organisation for enforcing the disastrous terms of their so-called 
Peace treaties. Nor is the League even a League of the 
victorious peoples—if it were that, there might be some hope— 
it is a League of Governments. What is the answer to all this ? 
Mr. Williams is quite alive to the weakness of the League; he 
makes no attempt to defend the indefensible. He protests, 
however, against the crude belief that all would be well if the 
present League were scrapped and a new one put in its place. 
And he shows also how illusory is the idea of “ democratising” 
it by making it entirely representative of Parliaments and not 
of Governments. Obviously, if the chief organs of the League 
are to be anything more than debating societies, they must 
be attended by persons with real authority. Whatever else 
we may want, we do not want a Council whose members could 
never pledge their Governments to action, or an Assembly 
which could not even vote the credits required for holding its 
meetings. 

This does not mean, of course, that every government should 
keep its representation as a strict party preserve; it is good, 
as Mr. Williams says, that “ an increasing number of govern- 
ments have got into the habit of composing their Assembly 
delegations with a view to making them representative of all 
political parties within their respective countries.” But it 
is necessary—and it is not undemocratic—that the Government 
should be in control. There remains the demand that 
the League should be cut free from all connection with 
the Peace treaties, which has been put forward from 
two opposite quarters. There are idealists who think that 
to mix the League up with work of the devil is to prostitute 
it and destroy it. There are realists—mostly French Die-hards 
—who resent the putting of international fingers into the German 
pie, and would rather the devil had his own organisations to do 
the devil’s work. But the demand is an absurd one. Peace- 
treaty problems dominate peaceless Europe and, if the League 
is to be anything at all, it must necessarily be concerned with 
them. It need not, indeed, have all the most awkward and 
unpleasant tasks thrust upon it; it need not be made the 
catspaw of cynical and cunning statesmen. But, in point 
of fact, the more the League can be made a genuine inter- 
national organisation, the more obviously will it appear as 
the proper body to clear up the mess. 

How, then, can the League be vitalised and strengthened ? 
Mr. Williams argues—rightly, we think—that Great Britain 's 
the one country at present in a position to give a lead. We should 
give that lead, he suggests, in two main ways—by improving the 
machinery of the League and by a bolder and more definite 
foreign policy. Our first duty is clearly to treat the League 
more seriously—as seriously as France treats it, but a 
deal more honestly. Our Ministers and departments have never 
yet troubled to equip themselves properly for dealing with 
League affairs ; no more melancholy illustration of that need be 
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“KOFFI” 


THE ROMANCE OF 
A NEGRO. 


By 
GASTON-JOSEPH. 


With a Preface by GABRIEL 
ANGOULVANT, Ex-Colonial Governor- 
General. Translated from the French by 
ELAINE A. WOOD. Grand Prix de 
Littérature Coloniale, 1923. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 5s. net. [ Just Published. 


“It is a simple story, simply chronicled, yet it has 
a strangeness that is beautiful.”—The Scotsman. 


“ A book off the beaten track, it will be liked by 
those who are keen upon incisive delineation of 


character.”—Court Journal. 


“...a real, living story, accurate in its most 


minute details.”—North Mail. 


“M. Gaston-Joseph has accomplished the difficult 
task of getting at the back of the native’s mind.” — 
Birmingham Gazette. 


“The tale reads like truth in every page. One 
thinks that never before has there been a keener 
satire on the impossibility of grafting savage life on 
to the life of the white man. Such a book has an 


important lesson for all colonizers.”—Sussex Daily 


News. 


“Tt is a remarkable book, a clever book, worthy 
to rank with ‘Batoula’ as one of the classics of 
negro life.”——Kent Messenger. 


“An enthralling story is compiled from the life 
and experiences of this exceptional negro, and by a 
description of the difficulties that he had to en- 
counter.”—South Wales News. 








John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ld., 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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Handel 


His Personality and his Times 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


With 5 Colour Plates and 48 

Plates in Black and White. 
This is a study of Handel the Man, that amazing 
figure whose gift of personality was as great a gift 
as his melody. The work, which represents four 
years of research by the author and by experts 
engaged by him, both here and abroad, contains 
many new facts about the personality and work of 
the great composer. 21s. net. 
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THE STORY OF THE QUEST 
Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. 
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deavour and notable achievement. A great feature 
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is safe to say that quite apart from the enthralling 
interest of the narrative itself, the book will prove 
to be a standard volume of reference on the subject 
of Antarctica. 30s. net. 
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A. G. GARDINER 
This biography deals with one of the most remark- 
able careers of modern England. Had George 
Cadbury lived in the medieval world, his name 
would have been among the legends of the saints. 
Fortune cast his lot in the great industrial struggl 
and how he achieved the double distinction ° 
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rare hunian interest. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Damascus Gate 
Another book from the pen of Mr. Raymond will be 
heartily welcomed by the large circle which he has 
drawn around him. It is a study in psychology, 
of passionate love as opposed to sexless attraction. 
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contained in this boats are ey the best that 
this versatile authoress an at artist in short 
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g and plot and a range of characters who 
will infleit the deepest interest of all. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Survivors 
The author’s insight and descriptive powers were 
never better displayed than in this story of to-day. 
he portraits of the various characters are painted 


faithfully and with infinite care . . . an absorbing 
thesis by a novelist well qualified to cnatoget ’"—Daily 
Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 
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“In this little Seaton we have romance and 
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sought than the recent episode of the Saar Decree. Mr. Williams 
would have an “ interdepartmental committee, composed, so 
far as possible, from the members of the departments who 
actually sit on League advisory commissions and technical 
organisations,” to furnish the Foreign Secretary with all the 
material necessary for a detailed and steady policy. Besides 
this, he would have a permanent expert delegate, representing 
the Government, of course—holding Cabinet rank, indeed— 
and spending half the year or more in Geneva and attending all 
Council and Assembly meetings. Ordinarily, this expert would 
be our chief delegate at the Assembly and our representative 
on the Council, but when any big question directly affecting 
this country came up, he would be replaced by the Foreign 
Secretary or the Prime Minister. (Mr. Williams suggests Lord 
Robert Cecil as an obvious man for the post It remains to 
be seen whether Lord Robert’s appointment as Lord Privy Seal 
is astep in this direction). Finally, we should aim at a better 
representation in the Assembly by following the example of the 
Scandinavian States, who send as their second and third dele- 
gates (and their deputies) the leaders, or representatives, of 
opposition parties. This sounds attractive, but it obviously 
requires a revolution in our constitutional practice. The 
British Cabinet dominates Parliament, and we have not, as 
Continental countries have, a Foreign Affairs Committee com- 
posed of members of all parties and enjoying real power of its own. 
As regards our foreign policy, Mr. Williams insists on the 
importance of recognising the Soviet Government and giving 
Russia a seat on the Council (if Russia would take it), and also 
of doing everything possible to bring in the United States— 
though it is pretty clear that there is nothing more we can do at 
present beyond watching and praying. But the real test for 
British statesmanship and the real chance of the League lie, 
of course, in Central Europe. Mr. Williams’ programme for 
dealing with the French madness in the Ruhr is an uncompromis- 
one. He demands that we should rally as many of the 
States of Europe as we can against France, press her to state 
her terms, bring the whole matter before the Council under 
Article XI., and have it submitted to the International Court. 
If France still proved recalcitrant, we should finally abandon 
the partnership of Versailles and make our own accommodatien 
with Germany. We should, of course, make it clear to France 
at the same time what our terms were—reparations to be 
fixed at a reasonable figure, with a moratorium and an inter- 
national loan for Germany, security for France through the 
League, the cancellation of the war debts owing to us by our 
European Allies. We are no more hopeful than is Mr. Williams 
that our present Government will pursue so vigorous a policy. 
But we agree with him as to the necessity of rousing public 
opinion to the folly and danger of drifting. For, as he says, 
**in proportion as France succeeds in gaining permanent control 
over the Rhineland and establishing a military hegemony based 
on a practical monopoly of coal and iron on the Continent, 
and in proportion as she succeeds in keeping Germany prostrate, 
it becomes certain that the people who to-day regard Germany 
as an enemy, and yesterday regarded France as an enemy, will 
to-morrow be going over once more to hostility to France, and 
the whole vile, wicked, senseless game begin over again, until the 
children of those who fought shoulder to shoulder in this war 
will be fighting face to face in the next.” 


AN ARTIST IN PROSE 


Roman Pictures. By Percy Lusppock. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lubbock’s new book is one not a few even of those who 
will recognise at once its rare literary merit, may nevertheless 
stick in. It is also a book which a faithful remnant will in all 
probability find themselves not only re-reading, but reading 
again and again, for the delicate pleasure of his unobtrusive 
yet alert companionship, and of sharing the harvest of a quiet 
but unerring eye. What is the explanation? It is, after all, 
a simple one. Mr. Lubbock’s sponsors at the font of literature 
are Henry James and Marcel Proust. To enjoy Roman Pictures 
you must be a social entomologist,a man—or perhaps in this 
case still more fortunately a woman—of camphor, pins and 
little boxes. You must be as interested in shades of manners 
as a collector in the minute markings on moths. You must 
love precision, classification; neat, air-tight, mental drawers 
of specimens must give you intimate satisfaction. The capture 
of specimens—capering after them with a green net—must 
present itself to you as a hunter’s adventure, and such little 
mishaps as tripping over a tuft or plumping a foot into a bog- 
hole, must stand, not altogether in mere humorous make- 
believe, for disasters and escapes. Follow Mr. Lubbock in this 


spirit, and not only will your interest in the chase of impressions 
never flag, but you will be amazed and delighted at the skill 
with which he “sets” his captures, without breaking a single 
anienna or brushing off a grain of bloom. 

When his adventures open we find Mr. Lubbock, as far as 
his body is concerned, near the Fountain of Tortoises in the 
heart of Rome. He has been in Rome some time, and til] 
then, like any passionate pilgrim of culture to the Eternal] 
City, he has been moving about in the iridescent bubble of 
his own imagination. He meets there by the Fountain an old 
school acquaintance, now an Italianate Englishman. i 
is one of those ultra-refined people who emerge from a some. 
what rapidly assimilated culture declaring that nothing is, after 
all, so inexhaustible as the commonplace, nothing so exquisite 
as the modern. Mr. Lubbock, with his thrilled exploration 
of art and response to historic prestige, is to Deering a 
deluded romantic tourist. He offers to introduce him to “ The 
Real Rome,” and off they go together to a glazed and gilded 
café where all day the electric trams pass screeching. “ i 
lived in Rome, I had floated on the surface. . . . He delicately 
blasted whatever had appeared to me of interest and renown, 
he showed me the crudity of my standards.” At the café 
they meet some young and by no means successful votaries of 
“‘art” in modern Rome; two dancers and a tenor. And on their 
talk and behaviour Mr. Lubbock focuses that gently receptive 
yet ironic attention which is the source of one of the chief 
charms of his book. Soon another encounter enables Deering 
to hand him on to one who will open a new vista upon “ Real 
Rome.” “ Cooksey will tell you—Cooksey calls all the cardinals 
by their Christian names.” . . . “ Cooksey was red and genial ; 
in his bright check suit and his Panama hat he looked like an 
English globe-trotter of tradition.” ... “A poor degenerate 
lot,” he declared—* the college has gone to pieces very badly. 
All exemplary lives, they tell me—and not one of them would 
poison a fly, let alone a guest at his own table.” Cooksey is 
a convert with a small post at the Vatican, “ unpaid, lavishly 
unpaid,” which keeps him in Rome for some months each 
year. “And it’s still seven weeks to the holidays,” he said, 
* and I’ve spent all my tin, and I daren’t ask the Holy Father 
to lend me any, because the last time I did so he said he'd 
write home and tell my people I was getting into extravagant 
ways.” You recognise Cooksey’s tone? He talks with roguish 
familiarity of saints, of miracles, and of the furniture of churches. 
Most of us have met this type of Catholic convert, who exploits 
a funny little vein of frivolity and profanity, as a demonstration 
of how “jolly and simple” one can be about serious things 
when one is really sure of one’s position. In doing so he enjoys 
the same pleasure as the social snob, equally sure of himself, 
who flourishes his easy freedom among conventions in the 
company of those who observe a little cautiously the rules of 
good behaviour. The Cookseys always hope to be thought 
daringly shocking by exoteric company. But beware if you 
emulate them ! 

There is a story told of Duchesne, the famous historian of the 
Early Church, enquiring engagingly of a circle assembled at 
his house if any theologian present could tell him if he might 
offer a prayer for his cat which was ill; but at the sound of a 
voice enquiring, blandly, Pour son bien temporel? the smile 
on the face of the Abbé was instantly replaced by an expression 
of great severity. Mr. Lubbock, who tried a little story im 
Cooksey’s own vein, had the same experience. At the close of 
it a black pit in the conversation opened between them. 

But if all Cooksey could do for Mr. Lubbock was to 
destroy his vague sense of the august mystery of Vatican life 
by anecdotes of ragging with a mop with a Monsignor on the 
back-stairs, he was at least the means of enabling him to see 
from an advantageous gallery the blessing of the pilgrims m 
St. Peter’s. Many readers will be grateful to Cooksey for this. 
Mr. Lubbock’s description of the scene is the best that has 
been written. It is impossible for a reviewer to follow Mr. 
Lubbock’s search for the “ Real Rome” through one person 
after another, each perfectly characterised and presented: the 
odious Luigi; the gay and simple Teresa and Berta; the old 
Vatican book-worm, Mr. Fitch; Miss Gilpin, the Dresden shep- 
herdess from U.S.; the loud cosmopolitan, Mme. de Baltasar; 
the robust and genuine Rev. Champerdown; Mr. Vickery, who 
had known the Brownings; Miss Gadge ; Maundy, the ex-Yellow 
Book seminarist ; the dowdy, distinguished Marchesa; Mr. Ram; 
Father Holt, and others. But he can assure the public that 
down even to the Rossis’ “ dishevelled old maid servant, wild 
of hair and eye,” who opened their flat to Mr. Lubbock, “ insanely 
staring and clutching at the tails of her hair” as she ushe 
him in, or to Mr. Fitch’s Gina, who “ set down her dish with 8 
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dancing gesture, whipping her hands away from it like an 
actress at play,” they all seem to become instantly denizens of 
the reader’s own memory. 

Now and again, as it were, over the heads or between the 
shoulders of these jostling initiators, Mr. Lubbock catches 
sight of his own imaginative vision. He did so in St. Peter’s 
when far away across the church, down a broad lane cleared 
through the seething pilgrims, there appeared from out great 
portals, 

a high swaying throne or pedestal, borne upon the shoulders of 

faithful knaves, and an ancient white-robed figure that sits aloft, 

springing upright and subsiding again with outstretched hand, 

and a smile, a fixed, immemorial smile in a blanched face beneath a 

pair of piercing eyes: Rome, Rome indeed. 


Once again, too, when walking home from a party with Mr. 
Champerdown through the Corso, through the splendour of a 
May night, he caught it. Before them glimmered the Palace 
of the People, snowy in the moonlight. 

We had reached Italy at last, and the end of the journey and 
the threshold of the city. My companion stopped dead, his big 
forehead thrown back; and he lifted his arms, he stood in an 
attitude of amazement, of salutation, of adoration—all that and 
more was in the gesture with which he acknowledged the presence 
of Rome. It reminded me—of what did it remind me ?—of some- 
thing in the Bible, in the book of the law; it was the “heave- 
offering,” and he raised it aloft and offered it here in the night 
upon the threshold. ‘‘Ave Roma!”’—his voice trolled out soft 
and profound in the stillness. 

I never again saw Mr. Champerdown, nor heard of him; but 
before we parted that night I had welcomed and enjoyed the 
possession he restored to me. It was the thought of Rome— 
obliterated by the voices and the faces of the evening, and indeed 
of the last many days; it was the sight of the city, obscured 
unawares by the crowding heads of our pilgrim band. 

So there is an idea, too, in this amusing and delicate social 
scrapbook, a thread running through it, a moral; it is a 
Proustian moral: believe not the reports of familiarity; the 
safest interpreter of life is Imagination. D. M. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The Public Speaker and What is Required of Him. By Henry 
Howarp Roserts. Routledge. 4s. 6d. 

Those pedantic prophets of evil who compare England’s 
present condition with that of declining Rome—a theory which 
gains some support when one contrasts the orderly combats 
of the arena with the recent promiscuous bloodshed at Wembley 
Park—omit to mention one curse of antiquity from which 
we are happily exempt: the professional rhetorician. The 
poison of finished oratory has not yet invaded the body politic. 
In Parliament the broken-winged period and the trailing sentence 
flourish in their native vigour. Pulpit eloquence has been 
practically stamped out ; while our Trappist Chancery barristers 
conduct their cases with such superb repression of voice and 
gesture that they are rarely audible, and would probably regard 
@ peroration as verging on contempt of court. This wholesome 
unpopularity of rhetoric is exemplified in the career of Mr. 
Lloyd George, whose habit of delivering fervent speeches on all 
occasions did much to minimise the effect?of his war service, 
and undoubtedly hastened his political downfall. 

Mr. H. Roberts’ treatise may be said therefore to supply a 
very little needed want. Indeed, his theme could be shortened 
by stating quite simply that what most of us require of our 
public speakers is that they should refrain, whenever possible, 
from making public speeches. But if oratory is an evil, however, 
it seems unlikely that this work will do much to aggravate it. 
The book is of American origin and, like many of its type, deals 
in forcible generalisations rather than concrete advice. Much 
space is devoted to telling the forensic student to ‘*‘ Concentrate ” 
to be “Sincere and Definite’; to cultivate ‘* Vigour of 
Thought” and “ The Habit of Selective Thinking.” These 
admirable attributes are equally useful in other walks of life. 
Indeed, with a little re-writing, the book would do quite as 
well as a treatise on journalism, business success, film acting, 
or that stale philosophy known as The New Thought. The 
politician skipping the chapter on syllogisms, the extracts from 
Demosthenes, and the laudations of Gladstone and Mr. Spurgeon, 
will look, and look in vain, for any really practical suggestions. 
He will not be told, for example, how to modify a Protectionist 
speech delivered to a mecting of farmers so as to make it equally 
palatable to an audience of Midland manufacturers. On the 
whole it must be dismissed ‘as a badly-planned, badly-written 
book. The position of the author—he is a Director of Instruction 





to the Louise Heilgers Correspondence Courses, Ltd.—suggests 
that the whole or part of the contents appeared originally in 
another form. 

But the following extract, if written ironically, is not without 
merit : 

If you wish to deliver a speech on ‘“‘ Harvest Time ” you will do 
well to engage in conversation with a farmer—of course I am assum- 
ing that you yourself are not a farmer—who beyond doubt would 
give you all the information you require. 

The thoughts of the farmer would, in all probability, be expressed 
in the language of a farmer, and this language would be sure to 
contain some words—perhaps several—which would both enlarge 
and enrich your vocabulary. 

If the farmer had recently suffered from a bad harvest this 
seems more than probable. Though amusing, this satire on 
the way the town politician gets up such subjects is perhaps 
too severe. 


LORD DUNSANY 


Time and the Gods. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Plays of Far and Near. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 7s. 64, 


These two books, representing a part of Lord Dunsany’s 
work, are in some contrast ; the one is a collection of his earlier 
stories, the other contains his later plays, including If, which 
was successfully produced in London a yearortwoago Between 
times, Lord Dunsany wrote a good deal besides ; plays about his 
gods, stories about mortals, usually in a vein that was either 
fantastic or grotesque. He has not changed much in spirit, 
however, although he has essayed the conquest of new worlds, 
The inspiration of his work seems to be still, so far as one can 
define it, satirical, and its method is, as a rule, that of “ white 
magic’; anything or everything may happen to his characters, 
whether they be gods from Pegana or common men like John 
Beal in If, who by the aid of a crystal becomes king in the East. 
It is a question with him of the conjuring trick rather than one 
of inducing in the reader that mood of poetic faith which Mr. 
Hardy, in his Introduction to The Dynasts (in allusion to the 
presiding Spirits of this drama), aptly calls “ the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief.” He does not seek to evoke a deep sense of 
the mystery of things; rather he exploits reason to the profit 
of a negative creed. ‘* Where there is nothing ” might serve as 
title for several of his volumes. He is interested in showing us 
the How, rather than in asking Why. It is the opposite mood 
to that of the Indian sceptic: ‘* Whence has it arisen, this 
creation. . . . He knows about it all, or does he, too, not 
know?” ‘There is no doubt that Lord Dunsany’s “ ultimate 
god”’ does know, and that he knows there is singularly little 
to}know, once the trick has been explained. 

Most of the earlier stories are parables in this sense; The 
Sorrow of Search, for example, and The South Wind. In the 
latter, two players sit down to while eternity away; they are 
robed and their veils are alike, and their names are Fate and 
Chance. The gods are pieces in the game. As the pieces are 
moved about the board, dust arises, which pleases the gods, 
who say : “ See how we stir the dust.” Here is certainly a good 
opening ; Lord Dunsany never fails from the side of invention 
or fantastic setting. What we find lacking, as we proceed, is 
any passionate content of feeling. The fine writing does not 
reveal a lyrical personality ; it is too obviously an effort to 
capture the “sublime and beautiful” by rare words, rather 
tiresomely repeated. 

The tales of gods and goddesses, of fabulous cities with strange 
names, were never likely to be popular; but Lord Dunsany has 
many of the gifts of a good and at the same time a popular 
writer,!and he has exploited these in stories and plays which 
have a basis in fantasy and yet describe recognisable persons and 
events. The play Jf in the volume Plays of Near and Far is 
a good example of his habit of finding a capital initial idea— 
even in the poorest of his writing he starts usually with an 
excellent idea. A power of fantastic invention is his great 
asset; but it is not always supported by adequate writing 
or an adequate interest in character. The, as yet, unperformed 
play, The Flight of the Queen, is, however, altogether charming 
as a piece of light poetry; Lord Dunsany is in doubt if it can 
ever be acted. He is right to be fond of this play, which he 
describes very nicely in the Preface : 

This beautiful story has been lying about the world for centuries 
without ever having been dramatised. It is the story of a Toy 
court, which I have merely adapted to the stage. The date which 

I have given is accurate ; it happened in June, and happens every 

June, perhaps in some corner of the reader’s garden. 
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Fame and the Poet, Cheero and If Shakespeare Lived To-Day 
are written in another mood. The last, a slight piece of humour, 
describes what might happen to Shakespeare if he put up for a 
modern London club. The others are hardly works of art, for 
they merely give expression to the author’s impatience with 
certain obviously disgraceful features of commercial civilisa- 
tion. The point of Fame and the Poet is that fame is no longer 
worthy of the poet. Cheero is an attack on successful adven- 
turers in industry. The irony is none too subtle. But we gather 
that Lord Dunsany has a poor opinion of this age, and that he 
hankers after the East. He would himself have been an admir- 
able story-teller in any age; it is his natural bent—perhaps, 
indeed, he was born out of due time, for had he lived in the 
East long ago in a simpler civilisation, he might have avoided 
the fault of literary self-consciousness. Unfortunately, he does 
not see literary self-consciousness as a fault of the present age ; 
rather, to judge from his portrait of a poet, he mistakes it for 
the artist’s natural attitude of protest against the vulgarity 
that is about the streets. 


EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUS 
FACULTIES 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Character and the Unconscious. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

**Of course,” says Dr. Varendonck, “the day-dreamer is not 
aware of these successive operations, but that is not a sufficient 
motive for denying their existence” (p. 120); and, having 
pointed out that when we are normally thinking we are still less 
likely to be aware of the operations to which he refers, he is 
well launched on his voyage of discovery—safe from the con- 
tradictions of any other traveller. 

One day he misinterpreted an indistinct visual sensation in 
terms of a cow, but eventually discerned a “ sort of perambu- 
lator,” and this is the account he gives: ‘In the perception 
of the baby carriage I first evoke an inadequate mnemonic 
image (the cow) and then the correct visual recollection of the 


By T. VARENDONCE. 


By J. H. van per Hoop. 


vehicle. Without being aware of it, I compare the latter with, 


the sensation, and decide that it is a perambulator that is advanc- 
ing towards me.” Now it is perfectly true that in perception 
we do interpret the present experience in terms of past experi- 
ences, and it is very odd that past experience can be used in this 
way, but Dr. Varendonck’s account of what happens lands us 
in far greater difficulties. The image of a cow was, presumably, 
a copy of a perception of a cow. How did Dr. Varendonck’s 
unconscious (or was it his pre-conscious?) recognise the image 
as being that of a cow and not that of a perambulator, and 
how did he know which was right? Perhaps it had to compare 
it with other images ; time is of no consequence in unconscious 
psychology ; and we are told of a mental process “ which 
permits us, in a minimum of time, to go through all our past 
experience,” so that objections on that score fall to the ground. 
Having established this theory of perception, in which we look 
round for all the plausible causes of a sensation among the uncon- 
scious images which crowd their way forward, he had, one night 
when he was trying to get to sleep, an original idea : ‘‘ Perception 
includes an unconscious judgment as well as conception ”’ 
(p. 1385). This does not refer to the judgment, “‘ This is a cow,’ 
or “ this is a house,” but to the choice of one of these contesting 
images which then “ wakes up to register the perception with 
a feeling of fiat” (p. 57). 

Dr. Varendonck’s book is full of psychological predicates 
applied to the unconscious, which should be confined to the 
characterisation of conscious states. When we say “A. is 
perceiving X.”’ we know the sort of thing we are talking about, 
and it implies that A. is conscious. It is perfectly true that A. 
may be affected by X. without being aware of it, but to call that 
** unconscious perception” is an unwarrantable abuse of that 
looseness of terminology which unfortunately must be allowed 
to a science yet in its infancy, because, while we have some idea 
of the process of perception, we have no idea whatever of the 
process by which we are affected unawares by objects, and we 
can only infer that such a process took place, when it is required 
to explain further conscious processes (such as memory) which 
cannot be otherwise accounted for. The same may be said 
of judgment. In the case of perception there is no vestige of 
evidence leading us to infer an unconscious process analogous 
to judgment, because there is no earthly reason to suppose that 
unconscious images occur at all; but even if there were, the 
process would be so different from what is ordinarily referred to 





by the word “judgment” that it is highly misleading to use the 
term in such a connection. 

In dealing with the faculties of Perception and Conception the 
author recognises, quite rightly, the enormous importance of 
memory, and yet he fails to distinguish clearly the essentig] 
difference between the memory which is simply a re-seeing of g 
certain series of past events, and the memory which results in 
the performance of a task which has been learnt. The former 
cannot, as he seems to think, be explained in terms of the 
inhibition of the latter. I can remember the series of events 
which occurred between breakfast and my arrival at the labora- 
tory, and it is quite absurd to suppose that it is only because I am 
repressing the repetition of the muscular movements which took 
place. 

The book is very obscure and confused all the way through, 
There is, however, one chapter which is important. In the 
chapter on “Unconscious Movement” the author works out 
at length the relation between thought and movement, which 
leads him on to the consideration, in the last chapter, of the 
biological value of consciousness. 

In spite of the fact that we are told that “ Freud himself 
grows impatient of verbal criticism,” the same kind of objections 
which were made against Dr. Varendonck’s terminology must be 
made against that of Dr. van der Hoop, but in his case his 
language is not so misleading because his problem is of a different 
nature. His book is an admirable attempt to reconcile the 
theories of Jung and Freud. He shows that the positions taken 
up by these two psychologists are not as antagonistic as they 
appear at first sight. 

The difference between their attitudes may be seen by reference 
to the way in which they deal with the unconscious. For Freud 
it is the battleground of repressed impulses, and the home of 
those forgotten experiences which were connected with them. 
To Jung “the unconscious part of the mind is its undeveloped 
rather than its repressed side.” Part of the mind has been 
allowed to outgrow the rest, and has left the undeveloped part 
to scramble along as best it can, putting all sorts of obstacles in 
its way. The way in which it behaves is no less an indication 
of the creative striving of the individual than is his conscious 
activity—both must be taken into account. And, further, 
just as undeveloped man creates phantasies about the world— 
religions, mythologies and superstitions—so the undeveloped 
side of the individual causes similar phantasies. This explains 
the similarity between certain dreams and expressions of in- 
sanity and the “ forms of expression of our primitive ancestors,” 
and gives rise to the obscure notion of “ the collective uncon- 
scious,” which is often such a stumbling block to the acceptance 
of Jung’s teaching; it may be interpreted as the tendency for 
all undeveloped mentality to act along similar lines. 

The book contains a very adequate and simple account of 
Freud’s teaching in its salient features, and his treatment of 
both theories is clear and sympathetic. Any account of Jung’s 
view is bound to seem vague because the things he is talking 
about are so extraordinarily difficult to describe. He is primarily 
interested in the individual as a living organism, with a character 
and personality of its own, and it is precisely that aspect which 
cannot be attacked with scientificlanguage. Jung is a novelist 
rather than a scientist. W. J. H. S. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The Rural Scene. By Bernarp GiBert. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


As slowly, methodically, progressively as he draws on different 
canvases, but always with the same theme and inspiration, his 
comprehensive picture of the life of the English countryside, so 
develops the reputation of Mr. Bernard Gilbert as an artist 
engaged on an experiment almost unique in literature. Fortune, 
in a sense, has favoured his enterprise, for the present crisis in 
English farming, combined with industrial depression which 
throws into high relief the problem of surplus population, has 
sent men back to study the fundamentals of national polity, and 
especially the relationship of town and country. But Mr. 
Gilbert’s rural mosaic, at once delicate and massive in its artistry, 
is independent of circumstances, and in any case would have 
won recognition, though perhaps otherwise more slowly. In 
The Rural Scene, which is Volume IV. of his ‘* Old England’ 
series, he continues his deliberate use of various methods of 
literary presentment in order to achieve his cumulative effect. 

Old England, that first curious experiment of a “ God’s-eye 
view ” of a village which gave the series its name, was followed 
by King Lear at Hordle, a collection of rural plays. Next in 
order came Tyler of Barnet, which adopted the novel form. 
The Rural Scene is a collection of dialect poems, in a medium 
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64.110 for YOU 


if you adopt this Plan of 
Investment by Instalments. 


‘A cheque for £4,110 added to what you save in other ways 
should make it easy for you to retire at 55—old enough to be 
gad of freedom from business cares, yet young enough to enjoy 


fe. 

You can qualify for such a cheque by a very simple method of 
Investment-Instalments. Assuming your present age to be 35, and 
you d sit so much per annum for a given number of years, you 
are definitely guaranteed £3,000, to which will be added accumu- 
lated profits and interest, estimated at £1,110, when you reath the 
age of 55. 


In addition you will save, at present rate, over £370 in Income 
Tax, and you will not be called upon to pay a penny tax on the 
proits of the Investment. 

If you become totally and permanently disabled and unable to 
follow any gainful occupation the deposits will be made for you by 
the Company (the Sun Life of Canada) and £30 a month will be paid 
to you during your disability or until the policy money becomes due. 


Last, but not least, there is a £3,000 free Life Insurance, plus 
half of every deposit made, which protects your dependants until 

u become qualified for the cheque for £4,110. That will be a 

d off your mind, won’t it? If anything happens to you, your 
dependants will have something to fall back upon. 

This exceptionally safe and profitable Investment Insurance plan 
with its many advantages can be adopted at any age, for any 
amount (smaller or larger), and for any number of years. The 
amount of the deposit varies accordingly. 


Why not investigate? The Plan is re forward by the well- 
known Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, whose assets of 
over £35,000,000 are under strict Government supervision. The 
Sun Life of Canada not only does the largest Life business in the 
Empire, but is also the leading Company for Annuities. 


Let us know your name, address, and exact age, and the approxi- 
mate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on 
your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal 

lan of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 











SHELL WILL NEVER 
~ LET YOU DOWN 


It will give you: — 


MORE MILEAGE 
A BIGGER PULL ON HILLS 
A QUICKER PICK-UP 


Shell is Nature’s 


mixture. Itis a great engine-cleaning agent. 


than any other petrol. 


No sticky valves or 
fouled engine with 


SHELL 


Spirit and Lubricating OILS 





SHELL-MEX LTD., Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 2. | 
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Friends’ 
Relief Work 


THE Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends needs money for urgently 
necessary reconstruction work in the 
Vilna district of POLAND where 
peasants are living in water-logged 
dug-outs, from which the water has to 


be baled out daily. 

In RUSSIA, should the harvest be 
satisfactory, there will still be need for 
reconstruction work and assistance to 
orphanages. : 
In AUSTRIA the Land Settlement 
movement needs continued support. 
The Friends are also working in 
GERMANY, where relief is being 
administered by the Council for 
International Service. 


TT ORO i 
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GIFTS OF MONEY, which may be earmarked for either country, 

should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 

10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 

Co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief Fund and the 
Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for 

the Famine in Russia. 
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Litmopyrine is 


for Relieving 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, RHEUMATISM, 


oncoming cold. 


FREE SAMPLE TIN 


Why 


Litmopyrine 


is better than 
ASPIRIN 


The great drawback to ordinary 
Aspirin is its insolubility, which 
renders it troublesome to take, liable 
to cause gastric disturbance, and 
variable in its action. 


Bishop’s SOLUBLE Aspirin 


Litmopyrine, being soluble, is easy and 
agreeable to take; it does not upset the 
stomach nor depress the heart; it is abso- 
lutely certain in its action and it begins to 
give relief at once. 

For these reasons Litmopyrine is superior 
to ordinary Aspirin 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 


for reducing high temperature in Influenza and for checking an 


Sold in oval bottles of 40 tablets at 2/6, and in 
Family Bottles of 100 at 5/-, by all chemists. 


Send a postcard to-day for 


‘Address Alfred Bishop Ltd. (Dept. N.S.), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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which is far removed from the conventions of the Masefield 
manner. Happily for the lay reader, the dialect of Lincolnshire 
is not complex, and a couple of pages of glossary suffice. The 
peasant has a naive culture of his own, and these poems are 
instinct with it. Just as rustics could be imagined acting most 
of the parts in Mr. Gilbert’s rural plays without acting at all, 
so to speak, so they can be imagined reciting these verses in the 
simple language of their daily life, and expressing feelings within 
the range of their emotions. With a finer art, these poems 
achieve a greater effect of simplicity than the Irish peasant 
literature with which in some respects they may be compared. 

To find the propagandist lurking behind the artist is always 
@ somewhat depressing experience, and it may be questioned 
whether Mr. Gilbert has been well advised in his own interests 
in including in this volume a general introduction to his series 
in which he makes confession of his faith. The book is dedicated 
to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and one does not need to read far in 
the introduction to discover in Mr. Gilbert a Chestertonian 
disciple. Briefly, his belief is that ‘“* the swollen England of the 
nineteenth century, which at the finish outrivalled Imperial 
Rome, has gone for ever” ; that the system of industrial capital- 
ism is destroying itself; and that England is inevitably 
“returning in the twentieth century to something like Eliza- 
bethan days under a modified Feudal System, and possibly 
under Roman Catholicism, with about one-third of her present 
population.” It is possible that Mr. Gilbert is right in saying 
that “the course of the twentieth century will be the falling of 
Britain toward this seventeen millions.” It is quite certain 
that he is wrong in assuming that what he calls the Feudal 
System is still “a living organism; quiet, strong, persistent.” 
Its essence was a tradition of aristocratic leadership; and, 
whatever may be the future of England, whatever else may be 
alive in it, that is dead and buried. ‘Old England” is indeed 
an evocative phrase, but its summons is answered in such 
names as Zaharoff, Mond, and Leverhulme. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Father Thames. By Water Hiccrns. Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. 


Father Thames was certainly the father of London, but some 
readers will be a little disappointed to find so much attention paid 
here to the terra firma of the metropolis, and comparatively so little 
to the Thames further back, which fosters a people and traditions 
largely unfamiliar. London River and London history have been 
done many times. The book, like Gaul, is divided into three parts, 
and two of them are urban, including the estuary of the Medway. 
If the Medway comes into the scheme, why do we hear so little of 
other tributaries of the Thames Mr. Higgins does well in adding a 
geological interest to his book, but will many readers understand 
without further explanation how one river can steal from another ? 
He writes clearly and easily, and quotes popular authorities. Why 
does he not mention Thyrsis as well as The Scholar-Gipsy? Surely 
both go together as charming comments on the Oxford region. 


Folk Songs of the Upper Thames. Collected and edited by ALFRED 
Wituiams. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Williams has done much to illustrate the traditional life and 
manners of Thames-side villages, and this volume of songs is a pendant 
to his prose. It is not so striking, because the songs are few of them 
really local, and many of them are not folk-songs at all. He has not 
found the time, or had the inclination, to sift out the chaff from the 
wheat, and prints some versions which are inferior to those current 
elsewhere. The hunting songs are the best, and one or two simple 
descriptions of the open air. Commonly the verse and metre are 
crude, and not equal to the best traditional ballads. Mr. Williams 
does not supply, as a rule, definite dates, but his collections in the 
main give us the impression of not being older than the eighteenth 
century. His Introduction shows his mastery of the rustic character. 


Salmon and Trout Angling. By Josep ApAms. Hutchinson. 16s. 

To the ordinary rank-and-file angler it is always a little alarming 
to open an expert’s book, and find chapters descriptive, not only of 
dressing one’s own flies, but even of making one’s own rod; _ this 
latter accomplishment especially seems so exquisite a refinement of 
the sport that one wonders whether there exist other super-sportsmen 
who cast their own gun-barrels and will load them only with cartridges 
of their own fabrication. However, Mr. Adams’ book is by no means 
confined to these high altitudes: he addresses himself, if not to the 
raw beginner, at least to the fisherman of average accomplishments, 
and he writes (as those who are familiar with him as “ Corrigeen ” 
of the Field will know) with ease and vivacity. In many dis- 
putatious matters of the craft, notably in the interpretation of the 
true creed of dry-fly fishing, Mr. Adams displays the welcome tolerance 
of a new century. His knowledge of fish and their haunts is wide ; 
his chapters cover experiences in England, Scotland (Lowland and 
Highland), Ireland and Canada, and he has stored up the requisite 





———— 





local knowledge everywhere to good effect. An index, however 
would have made this more easily accessible. The angling news 
from Ireland, according to Lord Hartington’s foreword, is bad: “jt 
only takes four years of overnetting in the lower waters, bombi 
poisoning and snatching in the upper, and unchecked increase of 
vermin everywhere, to ruin a river, if not for ever, for a long term of 
years.” There are eighteen photographs to illustrate Mr. Adams’ 
doctrines and enjoyment. 


Thoughts on South Africa. By Otive ScHREINER. 
21s. 

There could be no mistaking the authorship of the essays which 
make up this posthumous volume. All are stamped with the generous 
and sympathetic liberalism of Mrs. Schreiner’s temperament, and, 
even although she is sometimes verbose and occasionally repetitive, 
they unite to form a good eye-witness survey of the South Africa 
of the years before the Jameson Raid. There is here much of the 
raw material from which her imagination fashioned her Story of an 
African Farm, and her pages on the domestic life and the every-day 
psychology of the Boer, still untouched by intruding influences, often 
recall the charm of its remote, God-fearing, primitive setting. Almost 
all the essays were published in various South African and English 
periodicals between 1890 and 1900, and the collected whole was 
apparently originally intended for publication by Mrs. Schreiner so 
long ago as 1896. They contain, therefore, nothing of her views 
on the country as it developed after the war, but, for the admirably 
drawn pictures of the situation as it was then shaping itself for Boers 
and Englishmen, they were worth collecting. But thirty years 
have none the less left their mark on much of the liberal and feminist 
eloquence which was so large a part of Mrs. Schreiner’s appeal. 


Fisher Unwin, 


The Literary Renaissance in America. By C. E. Becnuorer. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

Mr. Bechhofer has written a serviceable guide book for the English 
reader to the comparatively unexplored fields of the younger American 
writers of the present day. It was needed. So much of the work of 
such writers as Mencken or Sherwood Anderson or Sinclair Lewis is 
in the nature of open and active revolt, that it is essential for foreign 
readers to realise something of the underlying reasons of these mani- 
festations, and Mr. Bechhofer has done well to open his study with 
some consideration of this aspect of his subject. The root of the 
matter is that a generation is arising (or has arisen) which rejects the 
sacro ottimismo which has ruled their life and letters so long, and 

. whatever may be said for or against these writers and critics, they ate 
at least devoid of the old deadening complacency. After outlining 
the critical attitudes of such writers as Van Wyck Brooks, Mencken, 
Harold Stearns, and the contributors to the Civilisation in America 
monument of 1921, Mr. Bechhofer deals at some length with Cabell, 
Hergesheimer, Eugene O'Neill, Dreiser, Willa Cather, Lewis, Anderson, 
and others of varying significance. His book is little more than a 
sketch of the subject : doubtless it is too soon to hope for an exhaustive 
study of a very remarkable movement. But it would have been 
of greater value if Mr. Bechhofer had not explicitly ruled out any 
estimate of the poetry of the same period on the ground that it has 
not yet been as intimately affected as American prose by the changing 
conditions of life and thought in the country. This is open to serious 
question. It is difficult to see why the poetical work of such men as 
Lee Masters, Lindsay, Eliot, Frost, Sandburg, or (if only for its sense 
of the pungent beauty of the vernacular) Weaver, should not be as 
essentially a part of the movement of these years as the work of the 
novelists. And a full bibliography of the writers dealt with would 
have been an aid to many readers anxious to pursue the exploration 
which Mr. Bechhofer rightly advises them to undertake. 


Out of Work. (An Introduction to the Study of Unemployment.) 
By G. D. H. Coxe. Labour Publishing Co. Paper, 1s.; 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This little book should be very useful for the purpose indicated in 
its sub-title—as an introduction to the study of unemployment. 
The more tranquil-minded student will, we hope, find it not only 
useful but wholesomely irritating. Mr. Cole sees unemployment as a 
natural and inevitable disease of capitalist organisation. In his 
diagnosis he goes more or less upon the lines of Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
insisting strongly on the evils of under-consumption and over-invest- 
ment in the “ constructional industries *—of which the chief are the 
metal-working and contracting groups. And his remedy—the only 
real remedy, in his view—is such a fundamental change of system as 
will carry with it a proper distribution of purchasing power 1n the 
community. In short, if we want to abolish unemployment we must 
abolish capitalism. Some readers, however, while they may agree 
with that view, will be interested in what can be done while we are 
waiting for the Revolution. Mr. Cole exposes very trenchantly the 
inadequacy of the present methods of relieving unemployment— 
“doles,” Trade Union benefits, charity, relief works. He is rightly 
critical, too, of the fashionable demand for insurance by industry. 
A contributory scheme of insurance by industry (which, of course, 1s 
quite a different thing from the plan of “ industrial maintenance 
put forward by the Guild Socialists) would do little to solve the problem, 
and, indeed, it is not practicable to-day. The proper organisation of 
public work is a far more important matter, though even that, useful 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  #£18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - -  £11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. Wm. E. PETERS, Secretary. 


—_— 


pO att UNITA 8 UNITA FORTIOR. 


——""By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irretriev- 
abe Toss “af fF — yes over a large 
SS and no one suffers severely. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 














SAVOY THEATRE 


Matinée 
for the Funds of the British Drama League 


[ 
On TUESDAY, JUNE 12th, 1923, 


THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK 
By W. J. TURNER 
Preceded by FATHER NOAH 


By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
TICKETS (Tax included): Stalls, 12s.; Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 
&. 6d.; Upper Circle, 5s. 9d.; Pit Stalls (Reserved), 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 
To be obtained from the Box Office, Savoy Theatre, or from the 
Hon. Organizer, Mrs. Gerorrrey WHITWORTH, St. Leonard's 
Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. | 




















GERMANY MAY BE VISITED - 
in connection with the Holiday Fellowship. 
The BLACK FOREST, fourteen days, £11. Extensions to FREIBURG 
and Lake Constance. 

| DRESDEN and the Elbe, fourteen days, £11 5s. Extension to 
t wna, 211. To promote International Goodwill. 
} or particulars send stamped envelope to 

HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Reem 5). 10-21 Fetter Lane, ———— E.c. 

































ART GALLERY. 





NDEPENDEN GALLERY, 
7a, Grafton Street, a3 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


by 
DUNCAN GRANT. 


1s. including catalogue and tax. 


THE 


OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d. ; 
Eddy and the History of Christian Science, 1909, 12s. 6d. 
7” minated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, £2 28.; Sanford 
Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258. ; Max 
Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 3s.; Thornton’s An American 
Sw » 2 vols., 78. 6d., pub. 308.; Donelly’s Atiantis ; The Antediluvian World, 
io: at! Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. 
uilding of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., 
vols, y bound, £6 6s.; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 
118. 6d. ; Merimee’ s doomen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 303.; Who's 
e. 1922, 2 228. post free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus. i f vols., new, 
3 228.; Burton's I] Pentamerone, large copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108. ; 
yton's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, } ye Mount Everest, the Recon- 
Raissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw's 
Dramatic tic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 
oe = Plays for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
Oeatnse oltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars 
fies, Coronatorum, 14 vols., £12 128., 1902-1915 ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
my Chinese artists, 1st Edit. , 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
fis: Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols. , 
Ra Lane's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s. 
en "s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 
ng send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
BOOKSH, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 
OP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
el 


OOKS.—Defoe's Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
~_. illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 

re 108.: Wi a 54 coloured plates, £6 6s. ; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 
Nights,’ ‘une: Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 15s.) ; Burton’s Arabian 
{6; Stope’s xpurgated, 17 vols., {17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
4 dw yy Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise Parentage, 33. 9d.; Wheatley’s Pepys 

£10 ‘10s. « Ss £7; Macquoid’s Furniture, Age of Oak, Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 
‘s'w ymond's Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, 25. ; ‘Arthur 

358. (price orks, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., £9 93. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
£3 38.). Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 





Life of Mrs. 
‘Middleton's Iilu- 





Wants. 
List Pree Books and Libraries purchased in Town and Country. 3,000 Books wanted. 
ham. 


*¢.—HOLLAND Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21, John Bright Street, Birming- 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. 
WaLrTer RuNciMaN. 
W 196 Strand 
London W.C.2 


‘Gvering the Brains’ 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000 


Write for leafiet, “The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 
United Ki peraeent 
"tetitution 

















"THE HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy } 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, \ 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ) 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. | 
“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. ( 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 


“ The pr ts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of ( 

the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 

J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ? 


117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W. 1 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





ANTED.—Good Vegetarian Cook. Small household. Good 
home and good wages. Leagrave, Beds.—Apply Box 890, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 





£ | for a sonnet and other verse premiums. 


See Poetry Rev. 
all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





THE 


ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 


Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossonnes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secrzrary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lst, 
or send garments for Sas imate.—LONDON TuRniInc Co. (Dept. “ EB”), 

oad, London, N. 16 (new address). "Phone Dalston 4777. 





CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 
free lesson to Dept. T. 9, Shaw Institute, 1, Montague Street, London, W.C. 





OCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe, 
pleasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., by request of Government adopted this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 


2s. 8d., 53. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. 





LACK BEETLES.—Kilbeet Powder. Certain death to these 
pests. Tins 2s., 38. 6d. (post 3d., 5d.).—Kirseer, Dept. Z., 39 Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 





RESSMAKING.—MapamgE Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W.1. Smart and orignal gowns at reasonable 
ces. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 


and aie the wearer, Embroidered gowns from five guineas, Material madeup. 
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as it would be, is obviously not a panacea. It is a pity that the space 
at his command did not allow Mr. Cole to go a little deeper into the 
currency question and its bearing on unemployment. He does, it is 
true, refer briefly to the disastrous effects of a too rapid deflation, 
as well as to the whole-hogging inflationists’ plan for making us all 
happy for ever by a non-stop issue of paper money and credit. But 
he does not mention the stabilisation proposals of the Genoa Confer- 
ence. Yet these may be of great importance. If they are sound, the 
problem of unemployment becomes far more manageable, even under 
capitalism, for they claim that, by the regulation of credit through 
the Central Banks, we can prevent the alternating booms and slumps 
which make up the trade cycle. 


The Letters of Runnymede. By Bensamin Disraeut. Edited by 
Francis BickLey. Thoughts on Hunting. By Perer Beckrorp. 
Edited by Cuartes Ricuarpson. Chapman and Dodd. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

These specimens of the ‘“‘ Abbey Classics” are both agreeable re- 
vivals. In spite of Dizzy’s later fame, the Runnymede Letters are little 
known to-day. Yet they are amusingly vivacious in their satire and 
malicious fancy, and can, we think, be fairly compared with their 
model Junius. They have more definite charges to bring. Junius 
made the most of dull constitutional questions and of elaborate in- 
nuendo in the stately style, and sometimes had but poor material, 
Dizzy’s attack in 1836 on Lord Melbourne’s Government was more 
vivid, because more restricted. He had an alliance with O’Connel 
and other obvious political jobs to make fun of. He let himself go with 
great assurance, and he wielded a modern weapon in the short sentence. 
Mr. Bickley calls him an amateur in denigration compared with Junius , 
but most political journalism is professional denigration, and it is 
always difficult to judge how far it is sincere, since writers with a talent 
for satire enjoy exaggeration. Like Junius, Dizzy was unfair to his 
victims ; but he had a good case, and a hatred of the Whigs that was not 
unmixed with a shrewd sense of their pretensions to represent ‘the 
people.” Mr. Bickley’s preface is judicious, but he might have added 
a few more notes. The “obstetric brow of the baronial Bickersteth”’ 
is quite obscure until we know that his father was a medical practi- 
tioner. The “ Liternum of Howick” conveys little to an age that has 
forgotten Scipio Africanus, and “the most brilliant poet of the day” 
with his ‘‘ Mokanna ” needs to be glossed now as Tom Moore. A good 
specimen of the satire is the end of the letter to Lord Glenelg: 


Slumber on without a pang, most vigilant of Secretaries. I will 
stuff you a fresh pillow with your unanswered letters, and insure 
you a certain lullaby by reading to you one of your own despatches- 


Glenelg and the still more incompetent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who also became a lord, were fine examples of the limpet who sticks to 
his place as long as possible, and later to a handsome pension. Melbourne 
had better men whom the satirist found occasion to praise later. 
But politicians “neither love nor hate,” and their temporary arrange- 
ments lead to Pickwickian displays of wonder and anger which later 
they ~ 4&- glad to forget. 

Peter kford wrote 150 years ago solidly and sensibly on the art of 
hunting, and particularly on the managemevt of fox-hounds. His 
directions are, as Mr. Richardson says, still sound in the main, though 
his remedies, owing to their language, would not be easily made up by 
a modern chemist. Bag-foxes, flourishing in the days of Jorrocks, 
are now seldom used, but Beckford seems to have found fewer of the 
wild sort than the sportsman to-day. The Letters are written in that 
clear and cool style that belonged to the eighteenth century gentleman 
at his best. Beckford seldom indulges in sentiment or the clumsy 
verbiage that is apparently sufficient for many sporting chroniclers 
of to-day. He is never trivial, or jollyjlike Surtees ; he sticks to business, 
and is dly eager to kill his fox. 


Municipal and Locai Government Law (England). By H. Emerson 
SmiTH, LL.B. (Lond.), Solicitor of the Supreme Court ; Deputy 
Town Clerk, Wimbledon. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


This book is not a rival of Arnold or Glen or Lumley, or other 
encyclopedic legal text-books on the subject. It is, in fact, an 
introductory outline, and as such it should prove useful to those 
who are beginning to study local government law. Mr. Emerson 
Smith writes clearly and makes his matter as interesting as he can. 
He opens with a brief discussion of law in general and of particular 
kinds of law—case law, Statute law and oe heed then deals 
in some detail with the local authorities and their powers and duties, 
touching on a variety of topics from rating to the Food and Drugs 
Acts, and from privies to parks and pleasure grounds. Students 
who have their eyes on a coming examination may derive some 
profit from an Appendix in which Mr. Emerson Smith gives them 
hints as to how to floor the examiner. 


THE CITY 


“DLE, but firm,” summarises the condition of the stock 
markets this week. The Royal Dutch and Shell 
dividends announced on Wednesday night were, if any- 

thing, better than was expected. The present should be a good 

time to buy Argentine rails. There is some activity in Peacock 
and Nilambe (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates 2s. shares 
at about 2s. lld. The company is more a tea than a rubber 


company, and last year’s profits equalled 17} per cent. of the 
capital, so that this year should show excellent results. The 
shares appear well worth picking up. New issues are again 
becoming numerous and on the whole are meeting with success, 
As it was obvious would be the case, the offer of 250,000 Boots’ 
Pure Drug Company’s shares at £4 each—or, to be exact, 
190,000 shares, the balance of 60,000 shares having been offered 
to employees at £3 10s.—was largely oversubscribed—ten times 
over, in fact—and the shares have gone to a considerable 
premium. The fact that the issue of £250,000 of 5} per cent, 
First Mortgage Debenture stock of the Urban Electric Supply 
Company was oversubscribed the moment the lists were opened, 
is an indication that the genuine investing public is on the look- 
out for stocks that give a safe 5} per cent. or a little over, the 
issue price having been 974. This statement is borne out by 
the fact that the Nobel Industries 5} per cent. Debenture stock 
which was issued at 99, and the Dorman Long and Company 
54 per cent. Debenture stock which was issued at 95, have 
risen to a point when they yield slightly less than 5} per cent., 
the former being quoted at 104} and the latter at 101}. 
* * * 


In an American investors’ journal I read an interview with 
Mr. Edward Wise, formerly President of the United States 
Cigar Stores Company, but now a banker and broker. The 
opinions of the ordinary American business man published in 
the majority of American newspapers are of no great value 
except as giving an indication as to whether the gentleman 
concerned is a bull or a bear, but this particular authority 
made one observation that seems worth noting. This is, that 
after travelling up and down the country and observing how 
actively and profitably business was expanding, he noticed that 
the expansion was not occurring as in former years by the use 
of Bond issues—i.e., by borrowing to increase plant and equip- 
ment, but is being achieved by the re-employment of profits 
and “ careful inventorying,” whatever that may be. He said 
that only two years ago practically every nickel spent was 
raised by means of Bond and stock issues, not a new smoke- 
stack being erected without its being immediately capitalised, 
but now, extensions were being financed out of profits. If 
this is correct, the present American boom reposes on sounder 
foundations than previous ones. 

* * * 

The enormous financial stake that the United States now has 
in Canada may become an important political factor, for in 
spite of this strong economic bond, the two countries are in the 
matter of tariffs about as much at peace as the nations of Europe 
are to-day generally: in fact, the Quebec Minister of Agri- 
culture at a meeting held last week urged the Dominion Govern- 
ment to conduct reprisals against the United States by increasing 
the duty on imports from America to offset the losses Canadian 
farmers are incurring through the Fordney Tariff. The Canadian 
Government statistics estimate that early in 1914 Canadian 
borrowings from the United Kingdom amounted to 
$2,700,000,000, and from the United States $750,000,000. 
Since 1915, however, American capital has found employment 
in Canada to an ever-increasing extent, and is now estimated 
to amount to $2,500,000,000 or practically as much as the 
British financial interest in Canada, which has not increased 
more than a few thousand dollars since the war. Whilst most 
of the British capital is invested in comparatively safe securities, 
such as Canadian Government and city loans, fully one-half of 
the American investments consist of mortgages on real estate 
and the ownership of farms and industrial enterprises. The 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, which has issued 8 
study of the subject, states that more than two hundred branch 
factories were opened in Canada by Americans in 1919, and 4 
great number in the following year, while many more are seeking 
suitable sites. One of the reasons for this development is that 
American manufacturers can thus supply the Canadian market 
and escape the Canadian duties, and still also enjoy the prefer- 
ential treatment accorded to Canadian manufacturers by many 
parts of the British Empire, while under the terms of an agree- 
ment with France, made in 1907, Canadian manufactures enter 
that country under specially favourable conditions. When the 





last survey was made in 1919 it was estimated that American 


capital controlled the manufacture in Canada of eng 
accessories, proprietary medicines and artificial abrasives, @” 
the bulk of Canadian pulp and paper and motor-car industries, 
whilst, according to the authority referred to above, over 40 per 
cent. of the electrical apparatus, meat packing, rubber, paint 
and varnishes, brass and copper, condensed milk and refining 


petroleum industries in Canada are American owned. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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LECTURES. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “ THE RESTORATION OF 
THE GOLD STANDARD” and (2) ““ DEVASTATION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE” will be given by Professor 
GUSTAV CASSEL (Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Stockholm), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, JUNE 18th, and 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2ist, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by His Excellency the Swedish Minister (Baron 
Palmstierna). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the SEcrEtTARY, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


GCAPELA.—Fous-cosmel Cottage to Let, furnished, 25s. to 35s. 
weekly, according to length of let. Close to farm supplies and Hard Knott 
pass. 1 miles shops and post, 2} miles station.—Symonps, Green Bank 
House, Chester. 


. | ‘O LET, August, well furnished School in beautiful surroundings 
on outskirts of Harrow. 15 beds. Lovely garden, tennis court. Near good 
golf links. Suitable for READING PARTY. Or exchange small house 

seaside or river.—Tue Oaks SCHOOL, Harrow. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
ALING.—Upper part of House to Let; 5 rooms, bath, 
and offices; near G.W.R., C.L.R. and District Stations.—Hampshire House 
Workshops, 6 Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


R De I.W.—Furnished House (2 Sitting, 3 Bedrooms). To 
Let, with services of excellent cook-housekeeper. From 3 gus. Near golf 
course.—Miss A. BRACKENBURY, Coombe Hay, Pellhurst Road. 


U NFURNISHED FLAT.—Ground floor. Two rooms, kitchen, 

scullery. Use bathroom. Well cupboarded. Hall and stairs furnished. 

Windows cleaned. Electric light. Fifteen minutes from Holborn. 458. per 
week.—42 Freegrove Road, N. 























O LET, small Furnished House, 2 bedrooms, sitting-room, living- 

room, kitchen, bathroom; electric light heating and gas; garden. From 

July 14th to August 3rd.—H.1.C., 4 Addison Way, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 11. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes 
from Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from 
2 guineas; strong personal ’ recommendations. —Ww rite Box 881, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great ems Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 








ACANCIES in small Hostel for gentlewomen. Bed-sitting- 
rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss Torrensam, Sutton House, Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C. 1. 


O LET. Single rooms and sets of rooms, furnianed, with service. 
Meals as required, 24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 








LITERATURE. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
A Uemcne MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F, DE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 








MSS. fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
ca serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 

editori services available.—INTERNATIONAL lat. 
AGENCY, 16 —. ..m Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 














T FE INDEX to VOLUME XX. of THE NEW 

STATESMAN is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers 
on request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
The NEW STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 





















































. of the TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
s. Th — —— 
€ again PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
suc ished 1900 First Class Only. 
eau July cana: THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by motor, 28 days. 
ae INDIA, BURMA, anp CEYLON, 
exact, with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. November 2, 4 
| Offered programmes from N.S. Brsnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, , S.E. 19. 
~ times ? LEPLAY HOUSE. 
_—— s(MMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY.  _ August, 1923. 
S a This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
Uupply frst hand study of the land and people. Of special interest to students 
“re of aphy, history and social science. Visits to the cities, fjords 
OOK- cier region. 
ver, the dy particulars from Miss ae , Leplay House, 
out by 6s Belgra Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 
"e stock 7PHACKERAY HOTEL, eg BPonite the British Museum, Great 
mpany T Russell Street, London, Large and well i 
gS Ro oe 
nm. 
r cent., on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, ion Telephone Museum 1230. 
REFORMED INNS. 
SK for hg ag List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
w with A” Ray =: Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
3 -E vidend at) or 6% Loan Stock. 
States P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
, The ee -—Most charming Seaside Resort in the British 
shed in ISLES. 
| value Illustrated Book (post 3d.), N. S. Council Office. 
tleman apne WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
thority Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas in 
s, that Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 
ig how T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
od that the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 
the read OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
equip- Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
profits lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. “ee 3130. 
le said ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
it an Best wer, — Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. RoGERSs 
smoke- (Cookery diploma). 
talised, WstWaRD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
its. If ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foti. 
pander SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
g 
end garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
of expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 
ow has R HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charming country 
for in come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
in the 2gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 
europe UNNY SHANKELIN, I.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
, Agri- Central, facing sea, special “ off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 
overn- WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
easing views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 
nadian 
=— TYPEWRITING. 
dt § TJYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
0,000. every description ey nyt and eng &- Expert 
yment reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary at 
mated provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
ss the 3 Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborm 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 
reased AStHors' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
most experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxgr, 16 Buckingham Clifton, Bristol. 
ities, YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
alf of Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges, 
estate wer Quotation on application. —E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
The 
ued 8 TYEWRITING of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 
ach Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss Extra CLay, 235 Whip- 
a __ Panel Road, Watford. 
and 4 
eking AVinors, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
that . ee Duplicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 
arket — 
refer- 
may | | AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
agree- 
att || PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
a te Estab, (A.M.P.) 1849. 
rican Phe 3 
ear | | !be Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
— Assets -- £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
> ’ 
0 “This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
ad = world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
ining —Bourne's Insurance Directory. 
Apply for Prospectus to 
London 
Office : 73.76. KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
ES. actos W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate of lg. 6d. per line 
for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE Manacmr, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. SCHOOLS. 
I ‘ ARM . 4 

Wisse eee otto s: Pee oe 


Chairman of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. INsKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcr, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE or WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 





The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
proposes to award a Research Studentship in the above subject, of 
the value of {200 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of International 
Politics, and will spend one term abroad and two terms at Aberystwyth. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the 
Studentship should reach him not later than July 2nd, 1923. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





Principals: ISABEI, FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 
Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matricula desirable 
all usual subjects; also Economics, cost accounts, dairying, driving 4 ; 
Training in citizenship and individual responsibility. 
= 8 to wie Boys 8 to 13. 
Bursary of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for beginnis 
September, 1923. - * : ° ethane 
n examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School 
Applications should be made before July 16th. on July 28th, 


OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


An Endowed School, founded 1381. Finely situated on the edge 
of Arden. Surrounded by — eee. Engineering workshop, labecsten 
O.T.C., etc. Preparation for versity Scholarships, Certificate Examinations, ete 
Scholarship Examination, June 28th-29th. For successful candidates fees can 
be reduced to £15 per term. Particulars from HeapMasreg, 


TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
She eahest ta pettus etait ter cnlidean elite oaeae 
¢ school is par rly suitable for children whose ents are abr: 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern hee ~ in all ane pes 
moderate terms. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free -tal 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NIcHOLLs and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 














BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post 
of Junior Lecturer in the Department of Geography. Initial salary, 
£325. Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its 
equivalent. Applications not later than June 3oth. For further 
information apply: SECRETARY, Bedford College, N.W. 1. 





, 4 years Assistant Secretary to professional association, seeks 
similar appointment or as private secretary. Highest recommendations for 

correspondence, minutes, rting (technical and verbatim), 
and organising powers; literary experience 
fluent speaker.—Apply Box 886, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
London, W.C. 2. 


shorthand re 
accustomed to oe for Press ; 
treet, Kingsway, 





O BANKS, COMPANIES, ACCOUNTANTS, etc.—Inspector of 
Taxes, who is in charge of district, seeks outside appointment ; keen, ener- 
getic and ambitious.—Particulars to A. F., c.o. GEE AND Co. (PUBLISHERS), 

Ltp., 6, Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. : 


TRAINING CENTRES. 
Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 








UnIversi?ry Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
gy a tnd LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School ; 








Fees 








. W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 

EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 


Expert ¥ ie. instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PRINCIPALs, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 








O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year postfree ... 30s. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, .» 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, oo ©6696. Od. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
— - _— from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
ustra rospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. a 


YS eps pre pe — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—-G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WarDEN, Abbotsholme, R iter, ire, or 

to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 











ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, nappy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

ponte © Sy situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
R) . 


*y* ’ ya 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Act Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping.,. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoaD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home. Vacancies in September 
at an inclusive fee of {100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary 

education in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility 
through an enlarged freedom. R sed by the Board of Education.—Apply 
Headmaster, J. H. Stmpson, M.A., Rendeomb College, Cirencester. 














SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gorse CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, « 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire = i 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable f and 

healthy conditions. On the of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 

Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery School. 


AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. 
vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Pu 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA. 
T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
Zoe ont st service and nolan saliden! development —Bslrenes 
, t -_ 
spp c ‘tion to’ Mrs. Guaravos =. Camb. aw Ee Telephone No. 
wood 311. 








Immediate 
blic Schools 








ee 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss ROSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


CS HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ont 








beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals 
as members of community. Independent study. Special attention 
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